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I 
YOUTH OF A POET 


‘ As to my early bon-mots, my crying for holidays, my 
walks to school through showers of cats and dogs, I 
have left all these for the “ Life of the late Right 
Honourable Thomas Babington Macaulay, with large 
extracts from his correspondence, in two volumes, by 
the Very Rev. J. Macaulay, Dean of Durham and 
Rector of Bishopsgate, with a superb portrait from 
the picture by Pickersgill in the possession of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne ” !’ 

(Letter by Macaulay to his sisters, Hannah 
and Margaret, 21st July 1832.) 


In the year 1800, when Mr. Pitt was Prime 
Minister and the world was in arms, there 
was born upon St. Crispin’s Day, in the old 
Leicestershire manor house of Rothley Temple, 
a male child. Unseen by mortal eyes, the 
fairy queens who rule our birth pronounced 
their dooms over the newcomer. For the 
most part they were frankly discouraging. 
The Queen of Gain swept by with careless 
glance, the Queen of Power frowned, the Queen 
of Fashion even minced to show her scorn. 


1 For these events we have the infant’s own subsequent 
testimony. See p. 92. 
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Only their sister of Poetry bent for a moment 
over the cradle. But when she rose the babe 
was seen to be smiling. 

Had it been otherwise, the union of a Bristol 
bookseller’s daughter with a prosperous mer- 
chant of Scottish descent and Evangelical 
leanings could scarcely have been blest with 
a poet for its first-fruit. They christened 
him Thomas Babington, after the uncle in 
whose house he had been born, and took 
him to London, where his father, Zachary 
Macaulay, was living as secretary of the 
Sierra Leone Company in Birchin Lane. 
Here, beneath the shadow of Wren’s steeples, 
Tom Macaulay formed his first impressions 
of the world. But his true character was 
not revealed till after his second birthday, 
when his father, whose ruling passion was 
a hatred of the slave trade, removed his 
family to Clapham, then famous as the re- 
sidence of that little group of friends who had 
sworn to rid mankind of its greatest curse. 

All day Tom would lie before the fire, 
grasping a piece of bread-and-butter in his 
hand while he devoured book after book. 
Everything printed was food to that gigantic 
appetite — the works of piety which his 
alarmed parents offered him, vast eighteenth- 
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century novels, above all, poetry. What- 
ever he read he remembered, weaving its 
language into his talk. When the grave 
Hannah More came to call, he invited her to 
take a glass of old spirits, assuring her that 
Robinson Crusoe often had some, and when 
at the age of four he was badly scalded by 
some spilt coffee, he answered his hostess’ 
inquiries with an _ heroic ‘Thank you, 
madam, the agony is abated.’ We see him 
in his parents’ letters, a frail, fair-haired child, 
reading Crabbe’s Tales in the garden, or run- 
ning, fiercely and impetuously eager, across 
the hillocks of Mount Sinai and the Clapham 
Alps, while far away the sails of the English 
ships crossed and recrossed the Spanish 
horizon, and watchers on the Kentish shore 
caught the distant gleam of Napoleon’s wait- 
ing bayonets. Yet the background of his life 
was peaceful enough: the comfortable, un- 
assuming prosperity of his father’s household, 
the drowsy sermons in the parish church, the 
high-purposed, benevolent families of the 
Clapham sect from which his playmates were 
drawn —the Wilberforces, the Grants, the 
Thorntons, the Stephens. 

Soon Tom added the writing of literature 
to the reading of it. At the age of seven he 
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was at work on a Compendium of Universal 
History from the Creation to Modern Times, 
filling a quire of paper and introducing 
Cromwell as ‘a wicked and unjust man,’ a 
paper to convert the people of Travancore 
(where his uncle, Colin Macaulay, was Resi- 
dent) to Christianity, a poem in six cantos on 
the Battle of Cheviot in the manner of his 
favourite Walter Scott, an epicon the fortunes of 
his family, and a number of evangelical hymns. 
The latter he was wont to compose at breakfast. 

To his mother’s old teacher, Hannah More, 
ever on the lookout for youthful genius, all 
this was gratifying in the extreme. She de- 
lighted to guide the child in his reading, to 
watch his passionate espousal of the Trojan 
cause when she read him Pope’s Homer, to 
give him volumes with which to form a library 
of his own: her dear little poet, she called 
him. Fearing that his busy, eager mind 
would wear out his frail body, she took him 
each summer to stay with her at Barley Wood. 
The house with its roses climbing the trellis, 
the view of the Mendips, and the islands on the 
horizon sank into the boy’s inner consciousness. 
He loved to accompany his kindly hostess on her 
visits through that pleasant countryside, to hear 
from the garrulous Somerset cottagers tales of 
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Jeffreys’ Assize or peer at the chained folio of 
Fox’s Martyrs in Cheddar Church, to learn to 
cook in Hannah’s kitchen or preach her sermons, 
standing dramatically on one of the parlour 
chairs. But most he loved it when at Christmas 
she gave him carte blanche to take his choice 
of all the Bards of Epic Song displayed in 
Mr. Hatchard’s bow-window, to be handsomely 
bound and adorned with gilt letters,and treasured 
as his very own. 

When he was twelve he was sent, dreadfully 
homesick, to a private school at Little Shel- 
ford—soon afterwards removed to Aspenden 
Park in Hertfordshire. Its master, Preston, 
was a fine teacher, full of the acute, scholarly 
spirit of Cambridge, and he soon fired his pupil 
with his own love for the classics. Gripped 
by their enchantment the boy became one of 
the first scholars of that most classical age, nor 
henceforward, so deep was that impress, did 
he ever cease to survey the problems of his own 
day from the high places of Athens and Rome. 

Deep in Plato and Aristotle, Tom would 
return for his holidays to fill the house with 
books and the talk of books. To the grave 
Zachary this perpetual reading was increasingly 
disquieting : dram-drinking in the morning, 
he termed it. Nor did he approve his eldest 
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son’s passionate enthusiasms, his unbrushed 
hair, and the blots with which he sealed his 
letters, or the loud and almost unchristian 
intensity with which he engaged in argument. 

From the restraints of his father’s home, 
Macaulay passed in 1818 to Cambridge. In 
the Athenian freedom of Trinity he found 
himself at liberty to read all day and argue 
all night, which he generally did, supping in 
the small hours on roast turkey and milk 
punch, and ranging all history and philosophy 
till dawn flushed the grey balustrades and the 
pale faces of the disputants. Some drawbacks, 
of course, there were. The ordered curri- 
culum of a University is apt at all times to 
press on those who are too catholic in their 
enthusiasms. Macaulay rebelled in particular 
against Cambridge’s favourite study—‘ I can 
scarcely bear,’ he told his mother, ‘ to write 
on Mathematics or Mathematicians. Oh for 
words to express my abomination of that 
science ! I feel myself becoming a personi- 
fication of algebra, a living trigonometrical 
canon, a walking table of logarithms. Fare- 
well, then, Homer, and Sophocles, and Cicero : 


‘* Farewell happy fields, 
Where joy for ever reigns !_ Hail horrors, hail 
Infernal world !” ’ 
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But though his refusal to master these mysteries 
caused him to fail twice before he graced the 
Tripos list, in other studies he was brilliantly 
successful. ‘Twice he gained the Chancellor’s 
Medal for English Verse—a proof, he used 
to maintain in after years, that his poetry 
must have been very bad—and in 1821 the 
Craven Scholarship. And at twenty-three he 
was awarded the crowning prize of a Cam- 
bridge career—a Trinity Fellowship. It meant 
that for seven years, provided he remained a 
bachelor, he was sure of £300 a year, a stable 
for his horse, and six dozen of audit ale every 
Christmas. 

While still at Cambridge, young Macaulay 
made his first essay in politics.1_ His father, as 
befitted the associate of Wilberforce, was a 
Pittite Tory, and in those austere steps it was 
expected that Tom should follow. But youth 
in the hungry, restless years that followed the 
Napoleonic war was turning its back on 
the old England that had barred herself so 
stubbornly into her innermost Tory fastness 


1 Within a few weeks of his arrival at the University, he 
was struck smartly in the face, while standing on the hustings, 
by a deceased cat: an encounter which gave rise, when his 
assailant explained that he had meant the animal for Mr. 
Adeane, the Tory candidate, to the rejoinder: ‘I wish you 
had meant it for me and hit Mr. Adeane.’ 
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to beat Revolutionary France and remained 
there ever since. In the debates of the 
Cambridge Union Society in Petty Cury, the 
Clapham slave-liberator’s son was among 
the most ardent of those who poured scorn on 
the hallowed commonplaces of the Tories—a 
popular but somewhat headlong orator, as a 
friend’s lines attest : 
‘Then the favourite comes, with his trumpets and 
drums, 
And his arms and his metaphors crossed.’ 
To Hannah More, who had regarded her 
protégé purely as a poet, it was all a little 
puzzling. And when his parents, horrified 
to hear that Tom had been moving in revo- 
lutionary society, wrote to protest, they 
received small comfort. ‘ Whatever the affec- 
tionate alarm of my dear mother may lead her 
to apprehend,’ they were magnificently in- 
formed, ‘1 am not one of the sons of anarchy 
and confusion with whom she classes me. My 
opinions, good or bad, were learnt, not from 
Hunt and Waithman, but from Cicero, from 
Tacitus, and from Milton. They are the 
opinions which have produced men who have 
ornamented the world, and redeemed human 
nature from the degradation of ages of super- 
stition and slavery. I may be wrong as to the 
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facts of what occurred at Manchester ’—it was 
the year of Peterloo—‘ but, if they be what I 
have seen them stated, I can never repent 
speaking of them with indignation. When I 
cease to feel the injuries of others warmly, to 
detest wanton cruelty, and to feel my soul rise 
against oppression, I shall think myself un- 
worthy to be your son. I could say a great 
deal more,’ he added. But indeed there was 
no more to be said. 

Yet when, before his Cambridge days were 
over, Macaulay learnt that his father had lost 
the greater part of his fortune, he accepted the 
changed circumstances of his life with patience 
and cheerfulness. He helped to defray the 
cost of his education by coaching pupils and, 
as soon as he was able to earn his own liveli- 
hood, shouldered the burden of Zachary’s 
debts. In the meantime the easy, spacious 
background of former days had to be aban- 
doned, and the family moved to more cramped 
quarters in Bloomsbury. Here, in Great Or- 
mond Street, Tom was its life and soul. To his 
youngest sisters, Hannah and Margaret, these 
years of financial stringency were, because of 
him, years of intense happiness. On these two 
—the Nancy and Meg of his correspondence— 
he poured out all the wealth of his affection, 
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and they, being clever and sensitive girls, very 
naturally returned it, regarding their brilliant 
elder brother with feelings almost of adoration. 
Every afternoon he would take them long walks 
through the City, relating the historical asso- 
clations of each alley and courtyard, or tell- 
ing them tales, made up during more solitary 
rambles, of the figures who once haunted them. 
And all the while between the three there ran 
the common love of books, whose characters, 
discussed continually, were more real to them 
than their living friends. Even bad books 
formed the subject of this affectionate com- 
panionship, and in the evenings, when the 
day’s work was done, Tom would delight his 
sisters by rattling off from that superb memory 
of his the descriptions of all the fainting fits in 
all Kitty Cuthbertson’s absurd novels, dwelling 
with particular relish on that passage which 
commemorates the excessive sensibility of Lord 
St. Orville : 

‘One of the sweetest smiles that ever animated 
the face of mortal now diffused itself over the coun- 
tenance of Lord St. Orville, as he fell at the feet of 
Julia in a deathlike swoon.’ 


For other loves there was little room. It 
is strange that in all the closely recorded life 
of a virile and affectionate man there should 
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be no evidence of a serious love affair, yet 
so it is. One faint shadow of that tender 
passion there was, and one alone. It is still 
a tradition in the Trevelyan family that once 
in his youth Macaulay, spending the summer 
vacation as was his wont with his Babington 
cousins at Rothley Temple, showed signs of 
being attracted by a young lady of that 
family. The two used to disappear every 
afternoon to a boat on the pond and there, 
moored beneath the trees, pass the long 
summer hours in each other’s company. 
Never, so those who remembered him bore 
witness in after years, did Tom talk so bril- 
liantly or so delightfully as in that far and 
mellow autumn. Yet even in this enchanted 
hour the classics, which transmuted every 
emotion of his life, cast their spell upon him, 
for the flirtation remained platonic. Nor 
could it well be otherwise for a young man 
with no means but a Fellowship, which was 
provisional on his remaining a bachelor, and 
with his family growing every year more 
dependent on him. 

To provide for those he loved and carve a 
career for himself Macaulay turned to the law. 
The reception given at an anti-slavery meet- 
ing to his first public speech seemed to augur 
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an easy avenue to the Woolsack: so much so 
that Hannah More felt it incumbent on her 
to write the young advocate ‘an humbling 
letter on the comparative value of talents with- 
out humility.” It was not unneeded. At his 
first Mess night on the Northern Circuit he 
informed an elderly K.C., who had rebuked 
him for his dangerous practice of retiring for 
the night with a book and the tallest candle, 
that he always read in bed at home, and that 
if he was not afraid of committing parricide 
and matricide and fratricide, he could hardly 
be expected to pay much regard to the lives of 
the bagmen of Leeds. Yet, though his con- 
fidence in himself was unbounded, those 
cautious employers of talent, the Northern 
attorneys, were slow to recognise his genius. 
Few briefs came his way. The only forensic 
triumph he was able to recall in after years 
was that once at quarter sessions he convicted 
a boy of stealing a parcel of cocks and hens. 
Discouraged and lacking the patience to pursue 
the drudgery of studies which without practical 
application seemed dry-as-dust, he devoted his 
time more and more to literature. For Tom 
Macaulay had another string to his bow. 
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‘ Fine Morning. Scene, the great entrance of Holland House. 
Enter Macaulay and Two Footmen in livery. 
First Footman.—Sir, may I venture to demand your 
name. 
Macaulay.—Macaulay, and thereto I add M.P. 
And that addition, even in these proud halls, 
May well ensure the bearer some respect. 
Second Footman.—And art thou come to breakfast with 
our Lord ? 
Macaulay.—I am : for so his hospitable will, 
And hers—the peerless dame ye serve—hath bade. 
First Footman.—Ascend the stair, and thou above shalt 


find, 
On snow-white linen spread, the luscious meal. 
Exit Macaulay upstairs.’ 


(Macaulay to his sister Hannah, 
ist June 1831.) 


In the year that Macaulay left Cambridge, 
the most famous journal in Great Britain was 
the Edinburgh Review. Founded by Lord 
Jeffrey and Sydney Smith at the beginning 
of the century, it was the champion of the 
Whig assault against the Tory government. 
Its buff and yellow covers had enclosed every 
attack on ancient abuse and vested privilege 
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for the past quarter century ; its readers were 
all those who, when the long awaited Whig 
victory came, were to hold power during the 
next generation. Jeffrey, still its editor, was 
always on the lookout for new talent. In 
January 1825 he wrote to a friend, ‘Can you 
not lay your hands on some clever young man 
who would write for us?’ He had not long 
to wait. Some contributions to Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine by a group of Cambridge 
junior graduates gave him his answer, and in 
the autumn of that year there appeared in 
the Edinburgh the first of Macaulay’s historical 
essays. It was a review of a newly discovered 
Latin manuscript of Milton’s, and took the 
form of a survey of the poet’s life. Full of a 
fine flamboyance, it had about it something 
bracing and novel, which took the fancy of 
that jaded post-war generation. All who 
read it felt the thrill of its quick-marching 
narrative and the splendour of its purple 
passages. The youthful Disraeli, travelling 
south from Abbotsford in the London coach, 
listened all day to the great publisher Constable 
bragging of an article in the Edinburgh, 
written, he confided, by a young lawyer of 
whom he expected great things. “The more 
I think,’ wrote Jeffrey to its author, ‘ the 
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less I can conceive where you picked up that 
style.’ 

Like Byron after Childe Harold, Macaulay 
awoke one morning to find himself famous. 
Such of the fashionable world as were both 
Whig and literary—and in those days there 
were many—made much of this new lion. He 
was asked out to dinners and parties, and, a 
little awkwardly, went. Those who hoped 
that his appearance would match his romantic 
style of writing were disappointed. ‘ Mr. 
Macaulay,’ said one hostess, ‘ you are so differ- 
ent to what I expected. I thought you were 
dark and thin, but you are fair and, really, 
Mr. Macaulay, you are fat.’ Yet for all his 
ungainly build he held himself well, and his 
face, though frequently disfigured by his im- 
petuous manner of shaving, was pleasantly 
good-humoured. ‘* What do I owe you,’ he 
asked on a visit to the barber. ‘ Oh, sir,’ said 
the latter, ‘whatever you usually give the 
person who shaves you.’ ‘In that case,’ 
replied Macaulay, ‘I should give you a great 
gash on each cheek.’ By far the most striking 
thing about his society was his conversation. 
This was both informative and ceaseless. 
There were some who thought it too ceaseless : 
‘a book in breeches,’ observed Sydney Smith, 
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while that polished old gossip of the world, 
Creevey, set him down for a noisy, vulgar 
fellow. Indeed, there was no getting away 
from the fact that he was decidedly middle- 
class, ‘an honest good sort of body made out of 
oatmeal,’ as Carlyle said, which was scarcely 
surprising since his father came out of a 
manse. Yet those who penetrated that over- 
confident manner generally ended by liking 
him, for beneath the surface he was essentially 
lovable. 

How lovable only those who saw him in his 
own home knew. At the house in Great 
Ormond Street, young Macaulay had two 
roles to play: the consoler of his father’s 
irritable and embittered old age and the main- 
stay of the family finances. Life in that evan- 
gelical household was not always easy; on 
Sundays the old slave liberator, whose proud 
rigidity was if anything somewhat increased 
by the consciousness that he owed his keep to 
others, forbade his children even the relaxation 
of walking, and regaled them by reading 
sermons that lasted the whole afternoon and 
evening. Yet for years Macaulay bore with 
this meaningless tyranny rather than offend a 
father who now in part depended on him for 
bread. 
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Between his twenty-fifth and thirtieth year, 
Macaulay gave himself to literature. Then, as 
he said in after years, his pen ran like fire. 
Written for the press, often on circuit and far 
removed from books, these early essays in the 
Edinburgh redeem their blunders of fact and 
judgment by their glorious vitality. In 1828 
there appeared his first serious historical study, 
a review of Hallam’s Constitutional History, in 
which he unmasked the full partisanship of his 
attitude towards the seventeenth century. 
With all the intensity of a living quarrel, he 
struck at the Tories of his own day through 
the bodies of the Cavaliers. He had scarcely 
time to praise the very Whiggish Hallam—his 
‘whole spirit is that of the Bench, not of the 
Bar ’—before he hauled up the flag of his own 
passionate advocacy. Strafford was the ‘ first 
of the rats,’ the ‘ first Englishman to whom a 
peerage was a sacrament of infamy,’ Charles n. 
‘an effeminate tyrant,’ his father a murderer, 
full of ‘ smiling rancour ’ and ‘ cringing pride,’ 
who gave evidence against his accomplices. 
Even the latter’s death he used as a scourge for 
his own living foes, the Tory high-churchmen, 
ridiculing ‘ the royal blood which still cries to 
Heaven, every thirtieth of January, for judg- 
ments only to be averted by salt-fish and egg- 
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sauce. As for the seventeenth-century Whigs, 
their very intolerance and injustice in his in- 
spired sentences became virtues: they were 
just to the point of leniency because they 
merely slew Strafford by their votes in a Bill 
of Attainder instead of having him ‘torn in 
pieces by a mob or stabbed in the back by an 
assassin.’ The respectable, liberty-loving citi- 
zens of nineteenth-century England listened 
open-mouthed to this eloquent torrent of love 
and hatred—and, having no very strong views 
of their own about persons and events so long 
past, accepted those of Macaulay without 
question, much as a bewildered jury receives 
the summary of a skilful advocate. Through 
his young genius the whole focus of English 
history became in due course distorted. For 
one scholar with judgment and knowledge of 
the facts sufficient to correct his superficial 
generalisations, there were a hundred journal- 
ists, schoolmasters and text-book writers ready 
to absorb them with uncritical delight and 
transmit them to posterity. 

Yet history for its own sake was not Mac- 
aulay’s object at this period of his life. He had 
nobler quarry to hunt. In the essay on Hallam, 
he showed in one telling phrase how much his 
thoughts were turning to the political struggles 
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of his own day. They were not unworthy of 
his attention. For the long period of Tory 
domination was at last drawing to a close, 
and, before a landscape of widespread national 
unrest and poverty, the embattled Whigs were 
proclaiming the right of the middle classes to 
enter the pale of the constitution. ‘ Already,’ 
wrote the young essayist, ‘ we seem to perceive 
the signs of unquiet times, the vague presenti- 
ment of something great and strange which 
pervades the community, the restless and 
turbid hopes of those who have everything to 
gain, the dimly hinted forebodings of those 
who have everything to lose.’ 

For the next two years, therefore, Macaulay’s 
reviews were confined to political questions— 
to his attack on the doctrinaire Utilitarians and 
left-wing radicals of his own party, and his 
more furious onslaught on the Tory idealists, 
Southey and Sadler. In the former he showed 
the moderation of his Liberalism ; the new 
world was to be made safe for middling men 
of reason and property, but the floodgates 
against popular rule were to be kept closed. 
‘If they have power,’ he wrote of the people, 
‘they will commit waste of every sort on the 
estate of mankind and transmit it to posterity 
impoverished and desolated.’ His ideal’ of 
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self-government was, in fact, strictly limited— 
based on the abolition of special privileges 
possessed by one form of property, such as 
land, over others, the admission of every decent 
farmer and shopkeeper to the franchise and 
a pecuniary qualification to exclude the 
covetous masses. In all this he voiced ad- 
mirably the educated opinion of his own 
generation. 

In his essay on Southey, Macaulay brought 
his boisterous common sense to the castigation, 
not of Radical, but of Tory theorists. Southey, 
the conservative Poet Laureate, had published, 
in 1829, some imaginary colloquies on the 
present state of society between himself and 
Sir Thomas More, and with these—‘ conversa- 
tions which pass between Mr. Southey and Sir 
Thomas More, or rather between two Southeys, 
equally eloquent, equally angry, equally un- 
reasonable, and equally given to talking about 
what they do not understand ’—the young 
reviewer had a glorious time. Then amid 
shouts of laughter, he got down to the real 
business of his review, the turning to ridicule of 
poor Southey’s dislike of the new industrial 
system. Macaulay, to whom man’s mechani- 
cal conquest of nature was a perpetual source 
of pride, had nothing but scorn for the poet’s 
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preference for the old peasant comity of 
England to the grim and monotonous factory 
civilisation of the new age. ‘ Here,’ he mocks, 
‘is wisdom. Mr. Southey has found out a way 
in which the effects of manufactures and agri- 
culture may be compared. And what is this 
way? To stand on a hill, to look at a cottage 
and a factory and to see which is the prettier ! ’ 
He was on surer ground when, like the sturdy 
individualist he was, he attacked Southey for 
his paternal ideals of government. ‘ He seems 
to be fully convinced that it is in the power of 
government to relieve all the distresses under 
which the lower orders labour. . . . He con- 
ceives that the business of the magistrate is, not 
merely to see that the persons and property of 
the people are secure from all attack, but that 
he ought to be a jack-of-all-trades, architect, 
engineer, schoolmaster, merchant, theologian, 
a Lady Bountiful in every parish, a Paul Pry 
in every house, spying, eavesdropping, reliev- 
ing, admonishing, spending our money for us 
and choosing our opinions for us. His prin- 
ciple is, if we understand it rightly, that no 
man can do anything so well for himself as his 
rulers, be they who they may, can do it for 
him, and that a government approaches nearer 
and nearer to perfection, in proportion as it 
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interferes more and more with the habits and 
notions of individuals.’ 

Macaulay’s championship gave to the Whigs, 
encompassed as they were both by the ancient 
hostility of the Tories and the envying distrust 
of their Radical allies, a last triumphant lease 
of life. To a cause, which a long spell of 
wealth had rendered stale and uninspiring, he 
lent vitality and militant force. His advocacy, 
popular because never for a moment was it out 
of touch with the instinctive prejudices of the 
English middle classes, gave to that dying 
aristocratic party, with whose historic tradi- 
tions he had fallen in love, a power and a 
popularity out of all proportion to its size and 
aims. Thanks to his pen, and to the person- 
ality of one who had much in common with 
him, Palmerston, the Whig cause flourished 
for a further generation with a lustre such as 
it had scarcely known in the days of its zenith. 
When these two died, English Whiggery died 
also. 

Before he was thirty, though he was not in 
Parliament and was by birth outside the Whig 
pale, Macaulay’s force as a politician was 
beginning to be recognised. By a curious irony 
the first official tribute to his genius came from 
a Tory Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, a Trinity 
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man like himself, who in 1829 made him a 
Commissioner of Bankruptcy. The post brought 
him £400 a year and a few nominal duties 
whose nature he described in one of his de- 
lightful letters to Hannah : 

‘So here I am, with three of the ugliest attorneys 
that ever deserved to be transported sitting opposite 
to me; a disconsolate-looking bankrupt, his hands 
in his empty pockets, standing behind; a lady 
scolding for her money and refusing to be comforted 
because it is not; and a surly butcher-like looking 
creditor, growling like a house-dog, and saying as 
plain as looks can say: “ IfI sign your certificate, 
blow me, that’s all!” Among these fair and inter- 
esting forms, on a piece of official paper, with a pen 
and with ink found at the expense of the public, am 
I writing to Nancy.’ 


His new emolument—with his Fellowship 
and the earnings of his pen, it brought his 
income to about £900 a year—opened to 
Macaulay the gateway to a great career. In 
February 1830, while staying with the Wilber- 
forces at Highwood Hill, he received a letter 
from the Whig magnate, Lord Lansdowne, 
offering him the pocket-borough of Calne. 
Speechless with excitement Macaulay flew into 
Wilberforce’s study and put the letter into his 
hands ; a second afterwards he was startled 
by the old statesman’s cry of delight as he 
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recalled his own parliamentary triumphs: 
‘Ah, I hear that shout again: Hear! Hear! 
What a life it was!’ A week later, he was 
staying in the comfortable splendour of Bowood 
nourishing himself on ‘oceans of beer and 
mountains of potatoes,’ and making a leisurely 
canvass of his respectful constituents. 

Macaulay entered the House of Commons 
at the very end of the long era of Whig exclu- 
sion. On April 5th, 1830, he made his maiden 
speech. Three months later George Iv. and 
the Tory monopoly went out together. When 
the new Parliament met in October—the 
member for Calne, after an automatic re- 
election, had spent the recess in Paris witnes- 
sing the triumphs of that summer’s bourgeois 
revolution—the Tory majority had crumbled 
to nothing. On November 13th the Ministry 
was defeated, and for the first time in all but 
fifty years the Whigs were in. 

On March ist, 1831, Macaulay was in his 
place as the curtain went up on the last of the 
great dramas of the old House of Commons, 
when Lord John Russell rose to introduce the 
Reform Bill. Next night, speaking on behalf 
of the measure, he established his reputation 
as a parliamentarian. His speech was set off 
by no oratorical graces; his action was 
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clumsy and his voice harsh and loud. But 
what he said was packed with telling fact and 
illustration, of which his wonderful memory 
ensured that not one line or shade was lost. 
And his sincerity—the quality which above all 
others wins the respect of the House—was 
obvious. The vehemence of his thoughts was 
, transmitted to his speech as he made his final 
and passionate appeal to his fellow members 
to pass the Bill before it was too late : 


‘Turn where we may, within, around, the voice 
of great events is proclaiming to us, Reform, that 
you may preserve. Now, therefore, while every- 
thing at home and abroad forebodes ruin to those 
who persist in a hopeless struggle against the spirit 
of the age, now, while the crash of the proudest 
throne of the Continent is still resounding in our 
ears, now, while the roof of a British palace affords 
an ignominious shelter to the exiled heir of forty 
kings, now, while we see on every side ancient insti- 
tutions subverted, and great societies dissolved, now, 
while the heart of England is still sound, now, while 
old feelings and old associations retain a power and a 
charm which may too soon pass away, now, in this 
your accepted time, now, in this your day of salva- 
tion, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party 
spirit, not of the ignominious pride of a fatal con- 
sistency, but of history, of reason, of the ages which 
are past, of the signs of this most portentous time. 
Pronounce in a manner worthy of the expectation 
with which this great debate has been anticipated, 
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and of the long remembrance which it will leave 
behind. Renew the youth of the state. Save 
property, divided against itself. Save the multi- 
tude, endangered by its own ungovernable passions. 
Save the aristocracy, endangered by its own un- 
popular power. Save the greatest and fairest and 
most highly civilised community that ever existed 
from calamities which may in a few days sweep 
away all the rich heritage of so many ages of wisdom 
and glory. The danger is terrible. The time is 
short. If this Bill should be rejected, I pray to God 
that none of those who concur in rejecting it may 
ever remember their votes with unavailing remorse, 
amidst the wreck of laws, the confusion of ranks, 
the spoliation of property, and the dissolution of 
social order.’ 


‘Portions of that speech,’ said the leader of 
his foes, Sir Robert Peel, ‘ were as beautiful 
as anything I ever heard or read. It reminded 
me of the old times.’ 

There followed for Macaulay three years of 
eager political life, with the future leadership 
of the triumphant Whigs and the premiership 
as the glittering prizes before him. In these 
years he appears as a true House of Commons 
man, entering with ardent enthusiasm into the 
life of what was then the best club in the world, 
attending every debate and division and walk- 
ing home at midnight to sup on cheese and 
beer in his chambers in Gray’s Inn. He was 
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the strongest and most whole-hearted of parti- 
sans. ‘ You might have heard a pin drop,” he 
wrote on the night the Reform Bill passed its 
second reading by one vote, ‘as Duncannon 
read the numbers. Then again the shouts 
broke out, and many of us shed tears. I could 
scarcely refrain. And the jaw of Peel fell ; and 
the face of Twiss was as the face of a damned 
soul; and Herries’ (they were all Tories, of 
course) ‘ looked like Judas taking his necktie 
off for the last operation. We shook hands, 
and clapped each other on the back, and went 
out laughing and crying and huzzaing into the 
lobby.’ And when his chiefs seemed to weaken 
and spoke of resigriation, Macaulay, like all 
good Government back-benchers, was eager 
with his friends to form a new administration. 
In that busy existence, with its daily contacts 
with a hundred personalities, his judgment and 
knowledge of men steadily widened. It was a 
life admirably suited to the training of a future 
historian of a parliamentary nation. 

Political reputation brought to Macaulay 
social success of a kind never won in England 
by mere literature. The doors of the holy of 
holies of high Whig society opened at the 
magic of his speeches; and for a time that 
stocky middle-class figure graced every gather- 
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ing of the closest and most aristocratic society 
this country has ever seen. As long as it was 
new to him he entered into it with his usual 
zest, talking volubly all the time, while he 
dined in state at Lord Grey’s, or breakfasted 
with the wits at Samuel Rogers’, or listened in 
vast gilt salons to ‘ flute-playing by the first 
flute-player in England, and _pianoforte- 
strumming by the first pianoforte-strummer in 
England, and Signor Rubini’s incomparable 
tenor and Signor Curioni’s incomparable 
counter-tenor.’ In such society he met every- 
body—politicians, wits, distinguished foreigners 
like Talleyrand, even a lady novelist, whom 
he encountered, as he put it, face to face, lion 
to lioness. And one day at Lansdowne House, 
as he was squeezing his way through the crowd 
beside Sir James Macdonald, he heard a com- 
manding voice saying, ‘ Sir James, introduce 
me to Mr. Macaulay,’ and there stood a large, 
bold-looking woman with the remains of a 
fine person and the air of Queen Elizabeth. 
‘Macaulay,’ said Sir James, ‘let me present 
you to Lady Holland.’ Before he knew where 
he was, he was accepting an invitation to dine 
and sleep at Holland House. 

All this Macaulay transmitted to his little 
sisters. When he was not free to take his 
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morning walk with them through the Blooms- 
bury squares, talking of books or metaphysics 
or the manuscript of his latest essay, he would 
write them long amusing letters describing 
his doings—the new court-dress in which he 
‘looked a perfect Lovelace,’ or the Jewish 
banker’s bal costumé which he and his brother 
Charles attended : 


‘I set off a little after ten, having attired myself 
simply as for a dinner party. The house is a very 
fine one. The door was guarded by peace-officers, 
and besieged by starers. My host met me in a 
superb court-dress, with his sword at his side. There 
was a most sumptuous-looking Persian, covered with 
gold lace. Then there was an Italian bravo with a 
long beard. Two old gentlemen, who ought to 
have been wiser, were fools enough to come in 
splendid Turkish costumes at which everybody 
laughed. ... 

‘You must not suppose that the company was 
made up of thesemummers. There was Dr. Lardner, 
and Long, the Greek Professor in the London Uni- 
versity, and Sheil, and Strutt, and Romilly, and 
Owen the philanthropist. Owen laid hold on Sheil 
and gave him a lecture on Co-operation which lasted 
for half-an-hour. At last Sheil made his escape. 
Then Owen seized Mrs. Sheil,—a good Catholic, 
and a very agreeable woman,—and began to prove 
to her that there could be no such thing as moral 
responsibility. I had fled at the first sound of his 
discourse, and was talking with Strutt and Romilly, 
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when behold ! I saw Owen leave Mrs. Sheil and 
come towards us. So I cried out “Sauve qui 
peut!” and we ran off. But before we had got 
five feet from where we were standing, who should 
meet us face to face but old Basil Montagu! ‘“ Nay, 
then,” said I, “the game is up. The Prussians are 
on our rear. If we are to be bored to death there is 
no help for it.” Basil seized Romilly ; Owen took 
possession of Strutt ; and I was blessing myself on 
my escape, when the only human being worthy to 
make a third with such a pair, J——, caught me 
by the arm, and begged to have a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation with me. While I was suffering 
under J——, a smart impudent looking young dog, 
dressed like a sailor in a blue jacket and check 
shirt, marched up, and asked a Jewish looking 
damsel near me to dance with him. I thought that 
I had seen the fellow before ; and, after a little 
looking, I perceived that it was Charles ; and most 
knowingly, I assure you, did he perform a quadrille 
with Miss Hilpah Manasses. 

‘If I were to tell you all that I saw I should 
exceed my ounce. There was Martin the painter, 
and Procter, alias Barry Cornwall, the poet or 
poetaster. I did not see one Peer, or one star, 
except a foreign order or two, which I generally 
consider as an intimation to look to my pockets. A 
German knight is a dangerous neighbour in a crowd. 
After seeing a gallopade very prettily danced by the 
Israelitish women, I went downstairs, reclaimed my 
hat, and walked into the dining-room. There with 
some difficulty I squeezed myself between a Turk 
and a Bernese peasant, and obtained an ice, a 
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macaroon, and a glass of wine. Charles was there, 
very active in his attendance on his fair Hilpah. 
I bade him good night. ‘“‘ What!” said young 
Hopeful, “ are you going yet?”’ It was near one 
o’clock ; but this joyous tar seemed to think it im- 
possible that anybody could dream of leaving such 
delightful enjoyments till daybreak. I left him 
staying Hilpah with flagons, and walked quietly 
home. But it was some time before I could get to 
sleep. The sound of fiddles was in mine ears: and 
gaudy dresses, and black hair, and Jewish noses, 
were fluctuating up and down before mine eyes. 
There is a fancy ball for you. If Charles writes a 
history of it, tell me which of us does it best.’ 

Through the pageant of politics and society 
Macaulay moved, the same simple, unaffected 
fellow he had always been. The state of his 
finances was giving him considerable anxiety— 
so much so that he was forced to sell the gold 
medals he had won at Cambridge—for the 
family was becoming increasingly dependent 
on him, and the expiry of his Fellowship in 
1831 would leave him with no other income 
but that which his pen and his salary as a 
Bankruptcy Commissioner brought him. Even 
the latter soon ceased, for the reforming activi- 
ties of his party reformed away his own super- 
fluous office. It also deprived him of his seat, 
which was among the pocket-boroughs dis- 
franchised by the Reform Bill. 
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This loss was instantly made good by 
Macaulay’s re-election by the new middle- 
class constituency of Leeds. Electioneering 
under the changed conditions was a little more 
strenuous—speaking and hearing other people 
speak, as he told his sister, squeezing and 
being squeezed, shaking hands with people 
whom he never saw before, and whose faces 
and names he forgot within a minute after 
being introduced to them. ‘ They feed me,’ 
he wrote, ‘on roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding ; at night they put me into capital 
bedrooms and the only plague which they give 
me is that they are always begging me to 
mention some food or wine for which I have a 
fancy.’ Such a respectable, industrious, middle- 
class constituency—there were no more than 
4000 electors in all—suited Macaulay’s tastes 
admirably. 

The young member’s growing party zeal and 
his readiness to defend the Government in 
every debate won its reward. In the summer 
of 1832 he was appointed a Commissioner of the 
Board of Control, the official body which en- 
forced the will of the English Government on 
the directors of the East India Company, and 
before the end of the year he succeeded his 
old Cambridge friend, Villiers, as its Secretary. 
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For the next eighteen months he led the life of 
a junior Minister, spending the mornings in his 
office, ‘deep in Zemindars, Ryots, Polygars, 
Courts of Phoujdary, and Courts of Nizamut 
Adawlut,’ and his evenings in the apoplectic 
atmosphere of the old hall of St. Stephen’s, 
replying to questions, snubbing the Opposition, 
and shuffling at the call of the Whips through 
the Lobbies. 


‘We gained a victory last night ’—he told his sister in 

rhyme,—~‘ as great as e’er was known. 

We beat the Opposition upon the Russian loan. 

They hoped for a majority, and also for our places. 

We won the day by seventy-nine. You should have 
seen their faces. 

Old Croker, when the shout went down our rank, 
looked blue with rage. 

You’d have said he had the cholera in the spasmodic 
stage. 

Dawson was red with ire as if his face was smeared 
with berries ; 

But of all human visages the worst was that of 
Herries. 

Though not his friend, my tender heart I own could 
not but feel 

A little for the misery of poor Sir Robert Peel. 

But hang the dirty Tories! and let them starve and 
pine ! 

Huzza for the majority of glorious seventy-nine !’ 


In such ding-dong tussling, the eternal lot 
of party politicians, the human judgment is 
apt to become a little hysterical. Sometimes, 
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when the Government was threatened, it 
seemed to Macaulay that there was nothing 
before the country but disaster—a frantic 
conflict between extreme opinions, a short 
period of oppression, a convulsive reaction, 
and then a tremendous crash of Funds, Church, 
Peerage, and Throne. At other times his 
natural sense of historical proportion re- 
asserted itself; then he would tell his sister : 
‘To the historian three centuries hence this 
letter will be invaluable. ‘To you, ungrateful as 
you are, it will seem worthless.’ Happily there 
was always time to write to his little confidantes, 
quizzing them in the manner of Swift to Stella: 

‘Be you Foxes, be you Pitts, 

You must write to silly chits.’ 

There was also time, astonishingly enough, 
for literature. The long succession of reviews for 
the Edinburgh continued:—Hampden’s, Byron’s, 
and Burleigh’s Lives, joyful attacks on his foes, 
Montgomery, the poetaster, and Croker, the 
high Tory hack ; and an article on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, so popular that an old gentleman in 
the Atheneum was heard to ask the waiter if 
the book was in the library. More and more 
he was bearing the weight of the Edinburgh— 
whose editorship he had recently declined in 
favour of his friend Macvey Napier—on his 
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shoulders. His work was steadily improving 
in quality : in 1833 he wrote two articles in 
a new and more mature vein—the review of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters and the first essay on 
Chatham. And in the same year there ap- 
peared, in an anthology of mawkish verse, a 
ballad that opened like a trumpet call : 
‘ Attend, all ye who list, to hear our noble England’s 
praise. 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 
days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain’ ; 
and told in galloping heptametres the story of 
England’s homeric age : 
‘With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound 
the drums ; 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear an 
ample space ; 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 
Grace’ ; 


and of the pulse of a great people quickening 
to arms: 


* Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne’er had been nor e’er again 
shall be.’ 


It was an heroic effort for a junior Minister. 
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He was not without heroism in other things 
that year. In July he was helping to pilot 
through the House the new India Bill, trans- 
ferring the property of the East India Com- 
pany to the trustees of the Crown, when a 
measure of a different sort put all his courage 
to the test. The Ministry of which he was 
a member had made itself responsible for the 
emancipation of the West Indian slaves, and 
a Bill for that purpose was brought before 
Parliament. But in order to make the change 
as little hurtful as possible to the planters, the 
final act of emancipation was to be delayed 
for a term of years. To old Zachary such a 
proposal seemed the counsel of the prince of 
darkness ; he had given his all for the slaves, 
and he wished, before he died, to see them 
free. His son, who had no strong feelings on 
the matter, and had certainly no wish to be 
a martyr, immediately laid his career and his 
ambitions on the altar of his father’s principles. 
He informed his chiefs that he must speak 
and vote against the measure and, according 
to constitutional practice, placed his resigna- 
tion in their hands. Nor from this course 
could any of the wise and worldly arguments 
of his friends move him. 

On July 24th he spoke against the Bill. 
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Two days later he learnt that the Cabinet had 
decided not to accept his resignation, and to 
reduce the delaying term of compulsory 
‘ apprenticeship * for negro slaves from twelve 
to seven years. The concession satisfied 
Zachary and saved his son’s career. 

Yet Macaulay’s position was still uncertain 
and perplexing. Without a competence, as 
he said, it was not easy for a public man to be 
honest, and almost impossible for him to be 
thought so. Filled with honourable ambition 
and loving the work of his office, he knew that 
the defeat of the Ministry must mean the end 
of his hopes. The loss of an official salary, a 
mere bagatelle to his richer colleagues, would 
leave him no means of support for himself and 
his dear ones but his pen. And he knew that 
a literary livelihood and a parliamentary 
career were incompatible. 

When, therefore, his colleagues, who ap- 
preciated his situation, made him a tentative 
offer of a seat on the new Supreme Council of 
India, Macaulay could not afford to disregard 
it. The post, if he accepted it, would mean 
long exile from all that he loved—his home, 
the intellectual society of London, the excite- 
ment and good-fellowship of the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, it would 
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bring him a salary of £10,000 a year, of which, 
after supplying the needs of his family and 
meeting all outgoings on his official position, 
he would be able to save at least half, and so 
return to England, at the end of six or seven 
years, that which he longed to be—a man of 
independent means. In this crisis, one con- 
sideration above all others swayed him. A 
year before, his sister Margaret had, to his 
intense grief, married, and of the two beings 
to whom he had so unreservedly given his 
heart, only one remained to him. To her he 
now wrote, begging her to do the one thing 
which could render the loneliness of exile 
bearable. ‘I can bribe you,’ he added, ‘ only 
by telling you that, if you will go with me, 
I will love you better than I love you now, 
if I can.’ So entreated, Hannah agreed. 
Macaulay hesitated no longer. In October 
the Government was informed of his readiness 
to accept the post, and, before November was 
over, he was writing in triumph that he was 
about to dine with the Directors of the East 
India Company, ‘ now my servants, next week 
I hope to be my masters.’ 
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‘ If it be asked whether or not the Penal Code fulfils 
the ends for which it was framed, the answer may safely 
be left to the gratitude of Indian Civilians, the younger 
of whom carry it about in their saddle-bags, and the 
older in their heads.’ 


Sir G. O. TrRevetyan, Life of Macaulay. 


On February 15th, 1834, Macaulay sailed from 
Gravesend in the Asia. Everybody had been 
kindness itself, overwhelming him with fare- 
well invitations and affectionate advice. Even 
Bobus Smith, Sydney’s brother, had added his 
quota, urging him to take care always to have 
at his table some fleshy, blooming young 
writer or cadet, just come out, that the mos- 
quitoes might stick to him and leave the rest 
of the company alone. The traveller took 
with him, besides his sister and her maid, his 
old clerk—he did not need him but could not 
bear to throw him out of bread—and a vast 
number of books. So equipped, he passed 
southwards towards the sun, watching the 
changing stars a little sadly and reading in- 
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cessantly, while Hannah on deck read with 
the ladies and chatted with the gentlemen. 
Deep in his cabin he devoured his books— 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, and English ; 
folios, quartos, octavos, and duodecimos. ‘ I 
read insatiably,’ he wrote to his old friend, 
Ellis, ‘ the Iliad and Odyssey, Virgil, Horace, 
Caesar’s Commentaries, Bacon de Augmentis, 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Don Quixote, 
Gibbon’s Rome, Mill’s India, all the seventy 
volumes of Voltaire, Sismondi’s History of 
France, and the seven thick folios of the 
Biographia Britannica.’ 

After sixteen weeks of voyaging the exiles 
saw the peaks of the mountains of Ceylon, and 
on June the roth came to anchor off Madras. 
Here Macaulay received a summons to join 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, 
at Ootacamund in the hills beyond Mysore. 
Leaving Hannah to continue the voyage to 
Calcutta, he set foot on alien and mysterious 
land. It was all indescribably strange, travel- 
ling in a palanquin with thirty-eight attend- 
ants into country ever more unfamiliar, amid 
‘dark faces with white turbans and flowing 
robes, the trees not our trees, the very smell 
of the atmosphere that of a hothouse, and the 
architecture as strange as the vegetation.’ He 
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passed through Arcot, the scene of Clive’s 
defence, riding—a somewhat rare feat for him 
—with Captain Smith through the mango 
garden, and Seringapatam, where his historic 
imagination again took fire at the exploits of 
his countrymen. Here in the Residency he 
encountered an immortal fool, an English 
divine who (as he wrote to Ellis), without any 
preface, accosted him thus: ‘“ Pray, Mr. 
Macaulay, do not you think that Buonaparte 
was the Beast?” ‘“‘ No, Sir, I cannot say that 
Ido.” “Sir, he was the Beast. I can prove it. 
I have found the number 666 in his name. 
Why, Sir, if he was not the Beast, who was?” 
This was a puzzling question, and I am not a 
little vain of my answer. “‘Sir,’’ said I, “ the 
House of Commons is the Beast. There are 
658 members of the House ; and these, with 
their chief officers—the three clerks, the Ser- 
jeant and his deputy, the Chaplain, the door- 
keeper, and the librarian—make 666.” “Well, 
Sir, that is strange. But I can assure you that, 
if you write Napoleon Buonaparte in Arabic, 
leaving out only two letters, it will give 666.” 

1 Everything was remarkable about Macaulay, one friend 
observed, except his horsemanship, and in later years, when 
he was staying at Windsor, it was rumoured that he had 


informed his sovereign that, if she wished to see him ride, she 
must mount him on an elephant. 
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** And pray, Sir, what right have you to leave 
out two letters? And, as St. John was writing 
Greek, and to Greeks, is it not likely that he 
would use the Greek rather than the Arabic 
notation?” “ But, Sir,’ said this learned divine, 
“* everybody knows that the Greek letters were 
never used to mark numbers.” J answered with 
the meekest look and voice possible: “I do 
not think that everybody knows that. Indeed 
I have reason to believe that a different opinion 
—erroneous no doubt—is universally embraced 
by all the small minority who happen to know 
any Greek.’”’ So ended the controversy. The 
man looked at me as if he thought me a very 
wicked fellow ; and, I dare say, has by this 
time discovered that, if you write my name in 
Tamul, leaving out T in Thomas, B in Babing- 
ton, and M in Macaulay, it will give the 
number of this unfortunate Beast.’ Refreshed 
by this interview, Macaulay passed over the 
Neilgherries to Ootacamund. 

Here he remained till September, enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the most courteous of 
Governor-Generals and delighting that un- 
assuming gentleman with his inexhaustible 
information. To that store he was now adding 
fast. When the monsoon was over he resumed 
his journey to Calcutta, noting for his letters 
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to Ellis every feature of the Indian scene about 
him. The colour and beauty of it touched 
springs of poetry never far beneath the surface : 


* After going down for about an hour we emerged 
from the cloud and moisture, and the plain of 
Mysore lay before us,—a vast ocean of foliage on 
which the sun was shining gloriously. I am very 
little given to cant about the beauties of nature, but 
I was moved almost to tears. I jumped off the 
palanquin, and walked in front of it down the im- 
mense declivity. In two hours we descended about 
three thousand feet. Every turning in the road 
showed the boundless forest below in some new 
point of view. I was greatly struck with the resem- 
blance which this prodigious jungle, as old as the 
world, and planted by nature, bears to the fine 
work of the great English landscape gardeners. It 
was exactly a Wentworth Park as large as Devon- 
shire. After reaching the foot of the hills, we 
travelled through a succession of scenes which might 
have been part of the Garden of Eden. Such 
gigantic trees I never saw. In a quarter of an hour 
I passed hundreds, the smallest of which would 
bear a comparison with any of those oaks which 
are shown as prodigious in England. The grass, 
the weeds, and the wild flowers grew as high as my 
head. The sun, almost a stranger to me, was now 
shining brightly ; and, when late in the afternoon I 
again got out of my palanquin and looked back, I saw 
the large mountain ridge from which I had descended 
twenty miles behind me, still buried in the same mass 
of fog and rain in which I had been living for weeks.’ 
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By November the new Member of the 
Supreme Council, whose coming had been so 
much canvassed in Anglo-Indian Society, had 
set up his establishment, with his sister to pre- 
side over it, in a stately Calcutta mansion. 
Within little more than a fortnight of his doing 
so, all seemed in the dust. Among his earliest 
callers was a young Civilian named Trevelyan, 
with whom his work brought him into frequent 
contact. It soon became obvious that Tre- 
velyan had fallen desperately in love with 
Hannah. The young lady’s first reaction was 
one of distaste—for her wooer, after long exile 
in a remote part of India, was decidedly 
awkward, his sole topics of conversation even 
in courtship being navigation, the education 
of the natives, the equalisation of the sugar 
duties, and the substitution of the Roman 
for the Arabic alphabet in Oriental languages. 
But after a few days Macaulay noticed that 
his sister was listening to his caller’s political 
disquisitions with more interest. Next day 
he missed some official papers, and found that 
Hannah had stolen them and was poring over 
some powerful but rather too vehement minutes 
which Trevelyan had written. Then she began 
to talk about the Oriental alphabet. Then 
she engaged a native to teach her Hindostanee. 
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Her eyes looked bright when she met Trevelyan 
on the racecourse, and her cheeks turned 
extremely red when he spoke to her. In 
short, as poor Macaulay saw, she became as 
much in love with him as he was with her. 

It would have been easy enough for Mac- 
aulay to have stopped the affair, for he knew 
that the young man’s pride was so sensitive 
that the smallest rebuff would have discour- 
aged him. But he knew also that however 
great his own suffering might be, he had no 
right to enjoy his sister’s society at the expense 
of her happiness. ‘Whatever prudes may 
chuse to say,’ he wrote, ‘nature made the 
two sexes for each other. It is the fundamental 
law on which the whole universe rests that 
they should mutually attract each other. The 
celibacy of women has always been to me an 
object of more pity than I can express.’ 
Macaulay would as soon have locked his be- 
loved Nancy in a nunnery as put the smallest 
obstacle in the way of her having a good 
husband. Therefore he gave the lovers his 
blessing. 

Fortunately the kind Gods who watched 
over his life could scarcely have contrived a 
brother-in-law more eligible. Charles Tre- 
velyan, the most promising young Civilian in 
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the service, was all that he loved a man to be 
—industrious, honest and courageous, pos- 
sessed of the highest liberal principles and 
filled with a passion for progress. His early 
education having been somewhat neglected, 
this paragon regarded Macaulay, who was 
never happier than when employing his natural 
gift for teaching, with feelings approaching 
veneration, and hung on his every word. He 
gladly fell in with his bride’s suggestion that 
they should set up house with her brother, and 
proposed to postpone his furlough home, 
which was due, until the time of Macaulay’s 
own return to England. 

Yet, though freed from the horror of an 
immediate separation, Macaulay’s heart was 
sore enough. He had given it many years 
before without reservation to his two little 
sisters. For their sake he had put aside all 
thought of marrying, and the sacrifice had 
endeared them to him the more. Yet the 
slightest forethought must have warned him 
that the very qualities which made them so 
dear to him would probably make them equally 
dear to others. He had staked his happiness 
without calculating the chances of the dice. 
Two years before he had lost Margaret to 
another: since then he had lavished all his 
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devotion on Hannah. Now she had gone also. 
The first place in her affection was given to 
another, and henceforward every year must 
see some new object of love arise to depress 
him lower and lower in the scale of her regard 
till he became no more to her than his own 
uncles and aunts had been to his father and 
mother. It was the fundamental law of all 
society that it should be so. 

All this Macaulay hid from Hannah. But 
to one person he had to own it. In a long and 
passionate letter he poured out his grief and 
loneliness to Margaret. ‘I have known exile, 
but I never knew unhappiness before,’ he 
wrote. ‘So here you have my heart in all its 
inconsistency and weakness.’ But she to whom 
he entrusted it never knew of his grief, for fate 
had one more blow in store for him. When 
the letter reached England, Margaret was in 
her grave. 

For such a man as Macaulay work is the 
most sure solvent for grief. And work, and of 
a kind he loved, there was ample for him. To 
the task of liberalising the administration of 
the conservative East, he now bent all his vast 
talents and energies. At the time of his com- 
ing, India was at the turning of the ways. For 
good or evil, England had constituted herself 
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her moral preceptor. Was the future educa- 
tion of India to proceed on traditional lines, 
or was it to turn from the Orient and the past 
to embrace the culture and political idealism 
of the West? The ten English gentlemen who 
constituted the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion for Bengal were equally, and somewhat 
warmly, divided in this controversy. Mac- 
aulay’s appointment as President of the Com- 
mittee turned the scale. On February and, 
he laid before the Supreme Council of India 
a Minute embodying his views and announ- 
cing his intention of resigning if they were not 
accepted. Were we, he asked scornfully of 
the advocates of Oriental learning, when by 
teaching English we could advance sound 
philosophy and true history, to countenance at 
the public expense ‘ medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy 
which would move laughter in the girls at an 
English boarding school, history abounding 
with kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
thousand years long, and geography made up 
of seas of treacle and seas of butter?’ To 
Macaulay all the learning of the East was 
nothing beside the metaphysics of Locke and 
the physics of Newton—a little hocus-pocus 
about the uses of cusa-grass and the mode; of 
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absorption into the Deity. Our business, he 
held, must be to teach English—the key ‘ to’ 
all the vast intellectual wealth which all the 
wisest nations of the world have created and 
hoarded in the course of ninety generations.’ 
So, he argued, a great impulse would be given 
to the mind of a whole society, prejudices 
would be overthrown, knowledge diffused, 
taste purified, arts and sciences planted in 
lands hitherto barbarous. ‘We must do our 
best to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern 
—a class of persons, Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in 
morals, and in intellect.’ Probably no more 
momentous Minute has ever been penned. 
Macaulay’s arguments were unanswerable. On 
March 7th, 1835, the Governor-General de- 
cided that the British Government was under 
a moral obligation to promote European litera- 
ture and science among the natives of India. 
As Sir George Trevelyan, writing in 1876, put 
it, the regeneration of our Eastern Empire had 
begun. Reaping the harvest that the en- 
lightened and reforming spirits of those days 
sowed, we are perhaps less certain. 

Macaulay at once embarked on his duties 
as President of the Committee responsible for 
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putting these principles into being. For all 
practical purposes he was the first Director of 
European Education for India, and at a time 
when not the most elementary machinery for 
such education existed. Only about £3000 
p.a. was at his disposal for the regeneration of 
two hundred and fifty million people. Yet it 
was not in his nature to be turned back from 
any task he had set himself. He saw his goal 
clearly before him. Competitive examination, 
ability on the part of every aspirant to office 
to read, write and work a sum, liberal senti- 
ments on the history of parliamentary assem- 
blages at Westminster, and the correct spelling 
of English words were henceforward to be the 
open-sesame to advancement in the land of ‘the 
rice-field, the tank, the huge trees, older than 
the Mogul Empire, under which the village 
crowds assemble, the thatched roof of the 
peasant’s hut, the rich tracery of the mosque 
where the imaum prays with his face to Mecca, 
the drums and banners and gaudy idols, the 
devotee swinging in the air, the graceful maiden 
with the pitcher on her head descending the steps 
to the river-side, the black faces, the long beards, 
the yellow streaks of sect, the turbans and the 
flowing robes, the spears and the silver maces.”! 


1 Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
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Before long over a thousand Hindoo boys at 
Hooghly College were learning English. The 
effect of this, as Macaulay wrote to his father, 
must surely be prodigious: no Hindoo boy 
who received an English education could ever 
remain sincerely attached to his own religion, 
and, if his plans of education were followed up, 
in thirty years time there would not be a single 
idolater left among the respectable classes in 
Bengal. ‘I heartily rejoice in the prospect,’ 
he added. 

Yet, despite his indignation at anything that 
offended against the canons of Whig enlighten- 
ment—such as Mr. Sutherland’s enthusiasm 
for Oriental literature or the ‘lion rampant, 
with a folio in his paw, a telescope over his 
head, and a Persian motto under his feet,’ 
with which the Heralds’ College proposed to 
dignify Hooghly College—the President of the 
Committee of Public Instruction never failed 
to appreciate homely commonsense when he 
met it. When his brother-in-law, shocked by 
the corrupting influence of the Zenana, pro- 
posed to remove the young recipients of 
Western culture from their incorrigibly Eastern 
mothers, Macaulay replied that he would 
prefer a boy of three to lisp all the bad words 
in the language than to have no feeling of 
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family affection. And when the pedants of 
his staff proposed to supply their charges with 
Dick’s Moral Improvement, Young’s Intellectual 
Philosophy, and Chalmers’ Poetical Economy, 
they were informed by their Chief that he 
would rather order a hundred copies of Jack 
the Giant-Killer for his schools than all the 
grammars of rhetoric or logic ever written. 

In truth Macaulay was far too shrewd to be 
blinded by India as she was: only his bound- 
less faith in the future misled him, here, as in 
other things. He saw clearly enough the 
existing limitations of the Indian people—‘ A 
race, he wrote, ‘ so accustomed to be trampled 
on by the strong that they always consider 
humanity as a sign of weakness.’ If his too 
sanguine hopes were responsible for something 
perilous in the British rule of India, his sound 
sense contributed to much that was wisest in 
it. ‘India cannot have a free government,’ 
he wrote in one Memorial ; ‘ but she may have 
the next best thing, a firm and impartial 
despotism.’ 

That contribution, his first service to India, 
he began to make soon after his arrival in the 
East. The Act of 1833, which he had helped 
to pilot through the House of Commons, pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Commission 
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to inquire into the Jurisdiction of British India. 
Macaulay became its first President. The idle 
apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn and the Northern 
Circuit threw himself into his task with 
astonishing enthusiasm. The Indian Criminal 
Code was the fruit of three years’ unstinted 
labour. Others, with greater legal knowledge 
and wider experience of India, bore much of 
the heat and dust of the day, but the inspiring 
genius of the Code was Macaulay’s alone. 
Framed, as he put it, on two great principles 
—that of suppressing crime with the smallest 
possible amount of suffering and that of ascer- 
taining truth at the smallest possible cost of time 
and money, it was written in a style concise and 
even beautiful. ‘There was no legal pedantry 
about it: the very wigs of the Judges in the 
Court of King’s Bench would stand on end, 
its author told Ellis, if they knew how short 
his chapter on evidence was to be. Like 
Johnson’s Dictionary, it abounded in homely 
and telling illustrations, such as could be 
trusted to remain in the memory of a busy 
magistrate. As was natural, it was subjected 
by the Anglo-Indian legal profession to every 
sort of narrow criticism and obstruction, and 
its author slandered and vilified. Though 
completed in 1837, it was not put into opera- 
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tion until 1862. It has since become an 
essential part of the heritage of British India. 

The three and a half years of Macaulay’s 
sojourn in the East were of intense value to him. 
They taught him the art of administration and, 
what is of greater importance to an historian, 
its difficulties. To the surprise of those who 
knew him, he displayed in his work a patience 
and a readiness to listen to and conciliate the 
opinions of others which they had supposed 
altogether alien to his temperament. And, 
for all his love of argument, he suffered abuse 
with restraint and replied to the slanders of 
his critics with a noble silence. 

Yet these Indian years were the least happy 
of Macaulay’s life. Master of a great place and 
house, he was forced to maintain a state which, 
though held modest enough in a Member of 
the Supreme Council, was utterly distasteful to 
a man of his simple tastes. For the dinners 
and routs with which the people of Calcutta 
endeavoured to enliven their time, he felt 
unmitigated horror. ‘ Nothing can be duller,’ 
he complained. ‘Nobody speaks except to 
the person next him. The conversation is the 
most deplorable twaddle ; and, as I always 
sit next to the lady of the highest rank, or, 
in other words, to the oldest, ugliest and 
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proudest woman in the company, I am worse 
off than my neighbours.’ 

Sometimes he felt the long absence from 
home acutely. ‘I have no words,’ he wrote 
Ellis, ‘ to tell you how I pine for England, or 
how intensely bitter exile has been to me. I 
feel as if I had no other wish than to see my 
country again and die.’ In one respect, how- 
ever, he was more fortunate than many Anglo- 
Indians, for, though all around him rusting 
steel and rotting timber, mouldering books and 
clothes and the yellow spectral figures of his 
fellow Europeans marked the nature of the 
steaming alluvial tract in which his lot was 
cast, the climate affected his health very little. 
Indeed he found that it compared most favour- 
ably with that of the House of Commons. 
When it was so hot that the soldiers dressed 
their beef-steaks by laying them on the cannon 
of Fort William, Macaulay could write that 
he was thriving and blooming, running up and 
down stairs, eating and drinking heartily, and 
sleeping like a top. The raging sun, indeed, 
seemed as powerless to hurt him as the tender 
passion. It was his regular practice to rise 
at five and read for several hours before break- 
fast till the prattle of Hannah’s baby daughter, 
Baba, roused him from his studies as she toddled 
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out to him on the verandah to feed the crows 
with his morning toast or show him pictures. 
Then, after bathing in a vast tub, he would 
turn to the problems of the day. And in the 
cool of the evening, before he dined off mango 
fish, curry and snipe pies, with sherry, hock, 
and soda-water to wash them down, he would 
drive with his sister along the breeze-fanned, 
starlit bank of the Hooghly. So his days glided 
by in a peaceful monotony. 

Above all, his exile was cheered by books. 
After the news of his sister’s death, he had 
returned to Greek literature with a passion 
that astonished even himself. Once he de- 
fined a scholar as one who read Plato with his 
feet on the fender, and in this sense he was a 
scholar as few men have ever been. The cata- 
logue of his daily reading in those Indian years 
is remarkable. In a single fortnight he read, 
in the cool solitary hours before breakfast, 
three books of Herodotus and four plays of 
fEschylus. During his exile, he went through 
all that was valuable in Greek and Latin 
literature, ‘ not,’ as he told Ellis, ‘in a childish 
way nor in a crammy way, but understandingly 
judging, reperusing what is good again and 
skipping what I perceive to be worthless.’ And 
always he read with his pencil at his side to 
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mark in the margins the date of his reading 
and his comments. The historical imagina- 
tion delights to picture him so—sitting, when 
the long Indian day was done, in the quiet of 
his garden till the moon at her rising found 
him with the Philoctetes or the De Finibus in 
his hand. 

These were his more serious studies: for 
lighter ones he amused himself with English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish literature. When 
these proved insufficient, he taught himself 
Portuguese enough to be able to read Gamoens 
with ease: ‘I want no more,’ he added. He 
used to maintain that there was no language 
which he could not master within four months 
by working ten hours a day. The pedantry of 
certain Teutonic scholars, who seemed to him 
unable to distinguish plausible suppositions 
from demonstrated truth, annoying him, he 
spoke of learning German to confute them. 
‘I feel,’ he wrote, ‘a sort of presentiment, 
a kind of admonition of the Deity, which 
assures me that the final cause of my existence 
—the end for which I was sent into this 
vale of tears—was to make game of certain 
Germans.’ 

Making game of bad books was not the 
least of Macaulay’s literary pleasures. On 
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the shelves of his library, now in the possession 
of the Trevelyan family, is a copy of Joseph 
Milner’s History of the Church, which he bought 
on October 31, 1834, and read, as his pencil 
notes show, while in India. In the margin he 
kept up a kind of running commentary on 
the performances of the author. Before he 
reached page 5, he was scribbling—‘ This is 
a stupid sermon, not a history,’ nor is it easy 
to disagree with him. When the sententious 
Milner explains, ‘I once for all observe here 
that the niceties of chronology make no part 
of my study in this work,’ Macaulay adds, 
‘ No, nor anything else that the historian ought 
to attend to,’ and when, apparently in delirium, 
the pious writer breaks into a purple passage 
beginning, ‘ Hail, Tabitha, thou hast the highest 
glory and of the most solid kind which 1s attain- 
able on earth !’, he is joined by the Aristophanic 
chorus of his reader—* Heyday ! our historian 
is gone mad, I think. Hail, Milner, thou 
hast written the silliest history in the worst 
style attainable on earth!’ Sometimes the 
text is accompanied for several pages by a 
shower of ‘Bahs!’ and ‘Trashes!’, and when 
Milner praises an early Christian for never 
allowing himself to call his brother fool, his 
graceless critic observes, “He never knew 
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such a fool as Mr. Milner then!’ In the 
end, after he had read through two and a 
half volumes of solemn nonsense, Macaulay 
for once admitted himself beaten. ‘ Here,’ 
he wrote, ‘I give in. I have done my best. 
But the monotonous absurdity, dishonesty, 
and malevolence of this man are beyond me.’ 
It is the only recorded example of his laying 
down a book unfinished. 

Before he had left England, Macaulay had 
promised Napier that he would still contribute 
occasionally to the Edinburgh, stipulating that 
any payment for such services, now that he 
was so rich, should not be in money but in 
books. Between his arrival in India and his 
return home, besides preparing the material 
for his future biographies of Clive and Hastings, 
he found time to write the review of Mackin- 
tosh’s History of the Revolution and the essay on 
Bacon, ‘ prodigiously long,’ as he apologised 
to Napier, but which he thought likely to 
prove popular with the many, whatever the 
few who knew something about it might think. 
As it turned out, the latter didn’t think much 
of it, and Macaulay found himself the subject 
of some severe criticism, for nowhere is his 
intellectual weakness, his almost childish im- 
patience with the processes of abstract thought, 
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shown to greater disadvantage than in this 
slashing attack on transcendental philosophy. 
Yet, for all his refusal to grapple with the more 
subtle issues of human existence, there was, as 
his friend James Stephen wrote, something 
noble in his honest determination to accept 
nothing which he did not himself understand. 

But the primary cause of Macaulay’s visit to 
India was not literature, nor the codification 
of Indian law, nor the educational regeneration 
of the Hindoo, but the business of earning 
and saving enough money to enable him to 
return to England an independent man. Life 
in India for its own sake had no charms for 
him: all the fruits of the tropics, he main- 
tained, were not worth a pottle of Covent 
Garden strawberries. Helped by a favourable 
rate of exchange and careful economy in his 
expenses, he was saving, even after sending 
money home, six or seven thousand pounds 
a year from the moment he landed. ‘ If I live 
I shall get rich fast,’ he wrote. ‘I quite enjoy 
the thought of appearing in the light of an old 
hunks who knows on which side his bread is 
buttered ; a warm man, a fellow who will 
cut up well.’ It was certainly an unwonted 
role for Tom Macaulay. The fulfilment of 
his task was hastened by the death in 1837 of 
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his Anglo-Indian uncle, General Macaulay— 
the uncle Colin of his youth—who left him a 
legacy of £10,000. He was now the master 
of £30,000, enough for his own needs and 
those of his family, and sufficient, as he told 
a friend, to render him as independent as if 
he were the possessor of Burleigh or Chats- 
worth. Accordingly he asked to be relieved 
of his duties, and in December 1837 booked 
his passage home in the Lord Hungerford. 


IV 
PARTING OF THE WAYS 


“I believe Macaulay to be incorruptible. You 
might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles before 
him in vain. He has an honest, genuine love of his 
country, and the world would not bribe him to neglect 
her interests.’ 

SYDNEY SMITH. 


WuHeN Macaulay, almost reproachfully fat, 
arrived home after a six months’ voyage, it 
was to find his father dead and a much altered 
England. He also found a challenge from an 
infuriated author, goaded into desperation 
by one of his characteristic reviews in the 
Edinburgh. But no duel was fought, for times 
were changing. At that moment the whole 
nation was preparing to crown its young 
queen, Victoria—rather a nice girl, the re- 
turned exile thought her, though her lips did 
part a little too much. ‘London is in a 
strange state of excitement,’ he wrote; ‘ the 
western streets are in a constant ferment. 
The influx of foreigners and rustics has been 
prodigious, and the regular inhabitants are 
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almost as idle and as curious as the sojourners. 
Crowds assemble perpetually, nobody knows 
why, with a sort of vague expectation that 
there will be something to see; and, after 
staring at each other, disperse without see- 
ing anything.’ He felt curiously aloof from 
it all. 

While in India, Macaulay had often turned 
over plans for his future life in England. In 
the world of books in which he had there buried 
himself the monotonous succession of political 
parties had seemed strangely remote, and he, 
who a few years before had been thought to 
have the world of Westminster at his feet, had 
found himself wondering at the infatuation 
which could lead men to exchange health, 
leisure, and peace of mind for the fret and 
labour of politics. A project had been slowly 
forming in his mind to give his days to other 
and more enduring labours. Amid the cares 
of a busy career, he had instructed his country- 
men in the lives of some of their greatest— 
Milton, Dryden, Johnson, Hampden, Burleigh, 
Chatham ; might he not now essay a greater 
task, which should be at once the business and 
amusement of his life, and, forswearing parlia- 
mentary ambition, ‘leave the pleasures of 
pestiferous rooms, sleepless nights, aching 
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heads and diseased stomachs to Roebuck and 
to Praed ?’ 

So he resolved. He would write the history 
of his own nation. He would begin it with the 
events of the Revolution of 1688, from which 
dated the rise of English Whiggery, and con- 
tinue it till the death of George rv. Such a 
work would contain the story of all that the 
Whig government had done for Great Britain 
—of the material and moral progress of its 
people, the growth of manufactures, the 
expansion of its empire overseas. Starting 
with the revolution which brought the Crown 
into harmony with Parliament, it would end 
with the revolution which brought Parliament 
into harmony with the nation. On Friday, 
March oth, 1839, in the intervals of preparing 
an essay on Clive for the Edinburgh, Macaulay 
wrote the first lines of his History. 

Yet, though he had thought himself cured of 
that fever, the sight of Downing Street and 
the towers of Westminster had still the power 
to thrill him. In the winter following his 
arrival home, while travelling in Italy, he had 
received the offer of a minor ministerial 
appointment. Remembering his former slavery 
in such a post, he had refused. But on his 
return to London, where every landmark re- 
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minded him of his earlier ambitions, his resolve 
weakened. Moreover, his party, clinging des- 
perately to power in the face of growing Tory 
Opposition in country and parliament, was in 
urgent need of his services. It was not in 
Macaulay’s nature to decline an appeal to his 
loyalty. In June 18939, after an absence of six 
years, he re-entered the House as Liberal 
member for Edinburgh. Three months later 
Lord Melbourne invited him to join the 
Cabinet as Secretary-at-War. To the joy of 
all his friends save one or two, who perceived 
the true nature of his genius, he laid aside his 
History for the life of affairs. 

It was not a very burdensome office. The 
Tories were, of course, critical, and the Times, 
christening the new minister Mr. Babbletongue 
Macaulay, declared that he was no more fit 
for office than one of her Majesty’s favourite 
monkeys. But such strictures soon died away 
in the clamour of more important contro- 
versies, and the Secretary-at-War, in the piping, 
economical times of peace, passed his estimates 
without slip or criticism. His administrative 
experience in India had made him quieter 
and even conciliatory, and he rather enjoyed 
memorising the complicated figures of his de- 
partment. Once, in a bad speech on a Tory 
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vote of confidence, he was shouted down, but 
soon recovered his reputation with a stirring 
oration on the majesty of the British flag (which 
had been getting itself into trouble in China). 
His patriotism was becoming a steadily more 
marked feature of his politics, and he de- 
clared his readiness to resign with Palmerston 
if the ambitions of France were not checked. 
At the time he was writing the essay on Warren 
Hastings. 

Macaulay’s return to politics as a Cabinet 
Minister, coupled with the growing fame of 
his writings—his articles were the mainstay of 
the Edinburgh that year—made him the lion 
of the London season. He knew that it was 
good for him so to live for a while; he had 
been growing too much of a bookworm in 
India and on the voyage home: now he had 
to do his reading as he dressed for dinner. No 
London party in the next two years was com- 
plete without his brilliant talk, broken now, 
as his old friend Sydney Smith observed, by 
occasional flashes of silence which made it per- 
fectly delightful. And a fellow guest at Bowood 
paid an amazed tribute in his diary to that 
roaring torrent of information, so universal and 
withal so good-humoured, which drowned even 
the joys of hearing Tom Moore sing his own 
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*“O come to me when daylight sets,’ and left 
a very angry Samuel Rogers without a single 
listener. 

Macaulay’s tenure of office was not a long 
one. All through 1840 he was standing as 
best he could in a swaying, falling Government, 
its popularity long gone, a heavy deficit on its 
estimates, and its capacity even to carry the 
smallest measure at the mercy of its opponents. 
Defeat, long averted, came on a debate on the 
Sugar Duties in the summer of 1841. The en- 
suing General Election, which saw Macaulay 
safely returned again for Edinburgh, witnessed 
throughout southern England a series of sweep- 
ing Tory victories. In August the ministry 
resigned. ‘The would-be historian, who was 
already pining for release, was at liberty once 
more. He accepted the situation with delight. 
* Now,’ he wrote, ‘I am free. I am independ- 
ent. I am in Parliament, as honourably seated 
asamancanbe. My family is comfortably off. 
I have leisure for literature; yet I am not 
reduced to the necessity of writing for money. 
If I had to choose a lot from all that there are 
in human life, I am not sure that I should 
prefer any to that which has fallen to me. I 
am sincerely and thoroughly contented.’ 

Shortly before the General Election, Tre- 
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velyan, who during his leave from India had 
been living in Great George Street with his 
brother-in-law, was to the latter’s intense joy 
appointed to the home service as Assistant- 
Secretary to the Treasury. He now moved 
with his family to more permanent quarters 
at Clapham, and Macaulay took bachelor 
chambers on the second floor of the Albany. 
Here, with his walls furnished high with 
books, and a few yards from the thunder 
of Piccadilly, he was able to follow a kind of 
existence well suited to his taste—college life 
at the West End of London, as he called it— 
and to devote himself to his History. He at 
once renewed the scarcely begun task, intend- 
ing to cover during the years of opposition 
the period from the Revolution to the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover. ‘I have at 
last begun my historical labours,’ he wrote on 
November 5th, 1841, ‘I can hardly say with 
how much interest and delight. I really do 
not think that there is in our literature so great 
a void as that which I am trying to supply. 
English history, from 1688 to the French 
Revolution, is even to educated people almost 
a terra incognita. ... The materials for an 
amusing narrative are immense. I shall not 
be satisfied unless I produce something which 
76 
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shall for a few days supersede the last fashion- 
able novel on the tables of young ladies.’ To 
be the better equipped for his work, he resolved 
to visit the scenes of all the principal events to 
be recorded, both in the British Isles and on 
the Continent. 

Yet, though he plunged industriously into 
the sea of materials awaiting him, the initial 
progress of the History was slow ; after the first 
year’s work he had only rough-hewn half of 
the introductory volume. There were still 
too many other interests claiming him ; a man 
in the early forties who has made a con- 
spicuous success in the triple fields of literature, 
politics, and administration can scarcely hope 
to be left long in peace. Napier, in particular, 
was insistent on the necessity for his continued 
support of the Edinburgh, and, though Mac- 
aulay stipulated that the themes of his articles 
must have some bearing on his principal 
labours, it was not till 1845 that he could bring 
himself to tell him that he would write no 
more for him till his History was done. Never, 
he explained, could he write to please himself 
until the subject had driven every other thought 
from his head. 

For some time past another interest, besides 
those of politics and historical literature, had 
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been occupying Macaulay’s mind. Far back, 
in India, he had been fired by Perizonius’s 
theory that the romantic tales of early Rome 
were derived from ballads, familiar to the great 
Latin historians, but since perished. He had 
always been interested in this particular form 
of art—it was among his idiosyncrasies to buy 
every popular broadside hawked on the streets. 
He now formed the idea of replacing these lost 
ballads in traditional English metres. In the 
winter of 1838 he had visited Italy for the first 
time, seeing the year go out on the road 
between Rome and Naples, where the Pontine 
Marshes spread out like thesea beneath Velletri’s 
hill, Places whose names had been familiar 
to him since childhood—the Ciminian hill, 
Cortona lifting to heaven her diadem of towers, 
the proud mart of Pisa—set his pulse beating 
faster, till words began to form themselves in his 
mind, singing as they came of marching armies: 
* From lordly Volaterrae, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old ; 
From seagirt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky.’ 


All the burning civic idealism of the man was 
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kindled by the associations that came surging 
through his mind ; till St. Peter’s dome sank 
behind the Capitol, and the Rome of the 
Renaissance gave place to the Imperial city, 
and that in its turn to the little republican town 
on the seven hills, with Horatius gazing across 
the Tiber at the white porch of his home on 
Palatinus : 
‘ Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great ; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold ; 


Then Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.’ 


He wrote his ballads in odd moments, in long, 
swinging martial rhythms, and got his old friend 
Ellis to correct and criticise them. They were 
published by Longmans at the end of 1842 
under the title of Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Though Macaulay regarded the Lays as the 
trifles of his leisure, the public took a more 
serious view of them. Those who had seen 
only the Quaker and the middle-class reformer 
in their author’s ancestry, had forgotten 
that there was Highland blood in his veins. 
Here was poetry admirably attuned to popular 
taste, based on emotions which every honest 
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man could share and borne on music so stir- 
ring that only a very superior person could 
resist it. To the people of Victorian England 
Macaulay’s simple verses served somewhat the 
same purpose as the ballads of a former age 
had to the moss-troopers of the Border—a call 
to patriotism and every manly virtue. They 
have been the portal through which many a 
boy has entered for the first time into the heri- 
tage of English poetry. 

The Lays received a wonderful reception. 
Even Macaulay’s oldest and fiercest critic, 
John Wilson, the old ‘ grog-drinking, cock- 
fighting, cudgel-playing, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh, hailed them with 
delight in Blackwood’s, using them as a rod 
with which to scourge the young sentimental 
poets who, he declared, could never match such 
honest, bold stuff. In a single generation the 
English public absorbed a hundred thousand 
copies. Only Leigh Hunt, in a letter con- 
trasting them unfavourably with The Faery 
Queen and asking their author for money, took 
a less favourable view. 

The publication of the Lays was followed by 
another literary venture which Macaulay had 
long postponed and dreaded. Frequent solici- 
tations had been made to him that he should 
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reprint in book form the Essays which ,had 
delighted so many in the Edinburgh. He had 
refused, on the grounds that he had written 
them in haste as periodical literature, to be 
read once and then forgotten. He would not 
rest his pretences to the rank of a classic on 
such immature work: that claim must be 
won by the great History alone. Fortunately 
for the pleasure of many thousands of future 
readers, but unhappily for his own reputation 
as an historian, the fates, in the shape of the 
American publishers, decided otherwise. In 
the then state of American law, there was 
nothing to prevent a New York or Boston firm 
from printing as many pirated copies of an 
English book as it chose, without the author 
receiving a penny of the profits or having the 
least say in its publication. Such was the fate 
of Macaulay’s Essays. Before the end of 1842, 
American copies were being smuggled into 
England, and the question was now merely 
whether Macaulay and Longmans or Carey 
and Hart of Philadelphia should supply the 
English market with them. 

The Essays were published in England in 
January 1843. They won instantaneous suc- 
cess. A second edition followed almost im- 
mediately. Within a generation of their 
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publication, Macaulay’s nephew could write 
that the demand for them had become so 
steady that it rose and fell like that of coal with 
the general prosperity of the nation. They 
have remained the popular criterion by which 
Macaulay is judged, for since his day, for every 
thousand who have read his History of England, 
a hundred thousand have read his Essays. Like 
the Lays to lovers of poetry, they have served 
admirably to introduce four generations of 
young readers to the study of history. Yet, in 
the truest sense of the word, they are not history, 
and no one knew this better than their author. 

To the three beings who loved him best, 
the noise of Macaulay’s advancing fame never 
penetrated. To Margaret—the Baba of his 
Indian days—George and Alice, Hannah’s 
children, he was merely the perfect uncle, who 
was always ready to lay down his work and 
play with them. When George was told that 
his uncle Tom was going to spend five years 
collecting material for a History of England, 
he could only suppose that he was going to 
devote his time to collecting the best pens 
and paper that money could buy. His sister 
once recalled that, of the many people she 
had known who loved children, Macaulay 
alone never tired of being with them. These 
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little creatures, he felt, so gay, so like him in 
their enthusiasms, their eagerness to learn 
and then tell impulsively all they had learnt, 
were the only true poets. For their delec- 
tation, he would pretend to be an old Jewish 
clothier, or crouch, a peculiarly fierce tiger, in 
a den of newspapers behind the sofa until his 
hunters would shriek with terror and beg him 
to start again. And every Sunday he would 
make his way to Clapham to spend his leisure 
with his little loves, taking them long walks across 
the Surrey fields of those far pastoral days, to 
Blackwall eastwards or Richmond in the west. 

When he was absent from them, Macaulay 
would write the children long letters, taking 
infinite pains to ensure that they should charm 
their recipients. ‘I am always glad to make 
my little girl happy,’ he wrote to Margaret, 
‘and nothing pleases me so much as to see that 
she likes books. For when she is as old as I am, 
she will find that they are better than all the 
tarts, and cakes, and toys, and plays, and sights 
in the world. If anybody would make me the 
greatest king that ever lived, with palaces, and 
gardens, and fine dinners, and wine, and 
coaches, and beautiful clothes, and hundreds 
of servants, on condition that I would not read 
books, I would not be a king. I would rather 
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be a poor man in a garret with plenty of books 
than a king who did not love reading.’ It was 
true enough. And sometimes for the children’s 
delight he would breakintorhyme. ‘ Michael- 
mas, he wrote, ‘ will, I hope, find us all at 
Clapham over a noble goose. Do you remem- 
ber the beautiful Puseyite hymn on Michaelmas 
Day? It is a great favourite with all the 
Tractarians. You and Alice should learn it. 
It begins : 
** Though Quakers scowl, though Baptists howl, 
Though Plymouth Brethren rage, 


We Churchmen gay will wallow to-day 
In apple sauce, onions and sage. 


‘* Ply knife and fork, and draw the cork, 
And have the bottle handy : 
For each slice of goose will introduce 
A thimbleful of brandy.” 


Is it not good? I wonder who the author can 
-be. Not Newman, I think. It is above him. 
Perhaps it is Bishop Wilberforce.’ He was 
always particularly careful to provide for great 
occasions—birthdays, traditional festivals, and 
holidays—some special mark of his love. 
* Alice,’ he recorded in his journal, *‘ was in 
perfect raptures over her Valentine. She 
begged quite pathetically to be told the truth 
about it. When we were alone, she said: “I 
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am going to be very serious.” Down she fell 
before me on her knees and lifted up her hands: 
‘Dear uncle, do tell the truth to your little 
girl, Did you send the Valentine?” I did 
not choose to tell a real lie to a child, even 
about such a trifle, and so I owned to it.’ 

As the children grew older Macaulay 
changed his Homeric games with them for 
more solemn occupations. There would be 
visits to the Chinese Museum and the new 
Zoological Gardens, to the Colosseum in 
Regent’s Park and Madame Tussaud’s Chamber 
of Horrors, and, most delightful of all, inti- 
mate, absorbing walks through the City while 
Uncle Tom poured out an endless stream of 
historical reminiscence, peopling every alley 
and doorway with fascinating romantic crea- 
tures. On such occasions they would lunch 
with him first in his rooms in the Albany, as 
they did on a January day in 1845 off fowl, 
ham, marrow-bones, tart, olives, and cham- 
pagne, proceeding thereafter a little portent- 
ously to the National Gallery. 

With such a background to life, Macaulay 
did not take the duties of parliamentary oppo- 
sition very seriously. He spoke seldom, and 
when he did so it was always on a subject on 
which he felt himself an authority. His most 
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notable effort, and a fine example of the way 
in which a sincere man with knowledge and 
with no axe of his own to grind can sway an 
assembly which respects him, was in the de- 
bates on the law of copyright. Here he was 
instrumental in persuading the House to 
reject a measure, prompted by a wave of 
popular sentiment, which would have been 
unduly favourable to authors at the expense 
of the reading public: later he was equally 
successful in ridding a revised bill of clauses 
which would have pressed hardly on the 
dependents of dead writers. He was becoming 
recognised everywhere as the ambassador of 
literature among men of affairs. 

In December 1845 Sir Robert Peel, con- 
fronted with the threat of Irish famine, re- 
solved that the Corn Laws, which his party 
had been returned four years before to defend, 
must be repealed. In the alarums and excur- 
sions that followed, Macaulay was present at 
the consultations of the Whig shadow Cabinet 
—an experience not without value to one en- 
gaged in the description of the revolutions of 
a previous age. On December roth, Lord 
John Russell was sent for by the Queen, and 
Macaulay described in a letter to his sister the 
excitements of that day. ‘It is an odd thing 
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to see a Ministry making. I never witnessed 
the process before. Lord John has been all 
day in his inner library. His ante-chamber has 
been filled with comers and goers, some talking 
in knots, some writing notes at tables. Every 
five minutes somebody is called into the inner 
room. As the people who have been closeted 
come out, the cry of the whole body of ex- 
pectants is, ““ What are you?” ’ Macaulay 
himself was summoned at once and offered the 
Pay Office, a post allowing of sufficient leisure 
for him to accept. But next night, as he was 
undressing, there was a knock on the door of 
his chambers, and he learnt that all was over : 
Russell, confronted by a quarrel between 
Palmerston and Lord Grey, had failed to 
form a Ministry and had handed the poisoned 
chalice back to Sir Robert. ‘ We stayed in 
when we ought to have gone out, and now 
we stay out when we ought to have gone 
in, was Macaulay’s scornful comment. Next 
morning, in the Albany, he returned to his 
Fistory. 

The respite was short-lived. On the night 
of June 26th, 1846, the Act that repealed the 
Corn Laws passed the Lords, and the Tories, 
divided in bitter antagonism, were defeated in 
the Commons. A few days later Macaulay 
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took the oaths as Paymaster-General. The 
post gave him ample leisure, and, beyond 
signing pensions and attending Board meetings 
in Chelsea Hospital, he had little to do to earn 
his £2000 a year. Every spare moment he 
continued to give to the preparation of his 
History : he was deep now in the tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. But, as a Minister, his 
nights had to be spent in the House of Com- 
mons, and, though he would not recognise it, 
he was beginning to overwork himself. Once, 
in a debate on the Ten Hours Bill, he 
spoke in his old manner—a glorious speech in 
which enduring principles drawn from history 
were used to illustrate the practical necessities 
of the moment. ‘ Man,’ he declared with a 
look of contempt at those who held that a 
few hours of enforced rest for the labourer 
must ruin the country, ‘man is the great 
instrument that produces wealth. . . . We are 
not poorer, but richer, because we have, 
through many ages, rested from labour one 
day in seven. That day is not lost. While in- 
dustry is suspended, while the plough lies in 
the furrow, while the Exchange is silent, while 
no smoke ascends from the factory, a process 
is going on quite as important to the wealth of 
nations as any process which is performed 
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on more busy days. Man, the machine of 
machines, the machine compared with which 
all the contrivances of the Watts and the 
Arkwrights are worthless, is repairing and 
winding up, so that he returns to his labours 
on the Monday with clearer intellect, with 
livelier spirits, with renewed corporal vigour. 
Never will I believe that what makes a popu- 
lation stronger and healthier and wiser and 
better, can ultimately make it poorer.’ 

In the summer of 1847 there occurred a 
general election. The fortunes of the Whig 
party were high, and it was expected that it 
would win many seats from the Tories. 
Macaulay went down to his own constituency 
at Edinburgh to seek the re-election which 
had always, throughout his political career, 
seemed so automatic. He received a rude 
awakening. 

For some years past Macaulay had steadily 
been losing popularity with his constituents. 
His visits to them had been few and it seemed 
to them, when he was with them, that his chief 
desire was to leave them as soon as possible. 
They began to assume that he was more con- 
cerned with his historical and literary labours 
than with their interests. When they wrote to 
him, he failed to answer their letters, and, when 
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they sent him delegations, it was he, not they, 
who did the talking. But there were other 
and more serious differences between them 
and their representative. His views on con- 
stituency finance were altogether too high 
planed for their taste. When they asked him 
to subscribe to a race cup, he replied curtly 
that he had nothing to waste on gaieties which, 
at the very best, could only be considered 
harmless. Frugalities, which to him seemed 
the unquestioning commonplace of Liberal 
principle, to them seemed only mean. ‘In 
return for your generous confidence,’ he told 
them, ‘I offer Parliamentary service and no- 
thing else.’ Most constituencies expect some- 
thing more. 

Against Macaulay’s candidature there now 
gathered a formidable combination. With his 
Tory opponents were allied those of his own 
party whom his sins of omission had offended, 
and a strange miscellany of clericals of divers 
sects who hated his uncompromising spirit of 
toleration, and found a common plank against 
him in the slogan of ‘ Christian men ought to 
send Christian men to represent them.’ Two 
other elements added their strength to the 
opposition—those who loved to drink their 
whisky cheap and were angered by Macaulay’s 
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refusal to vote against the spirit duties, and 
the mob, which, though it had no vote, had a 
lusty voice and detested the proud Whig who 
had urged the House to refuse a hearing to 
the People’s Charter. 

For a week Edinburgh was full of broadsides 
and ballad-singers and shouting crowds. On 
the morning of July 3joth, 1847, Macaulay 
watched the counting of the votes in the 
Merchants’ Hall. Hour by hour, he saw the 
figures mounting against him. By the after- 
noon he knew there was no hope. That night, 
while the rabble was celebrating his defeat 
in the fire-lit streets, Macaulay behind the 
shutters of his room was struggling to put the 
contending emotions of his heart to paper : 


‘ The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 
Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and spleen, 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more 
A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 


‘ That room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s cold ray 
Full on a cradle, where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life’s first soft sleep, an infant lay. 


‘ And lo! ! the fairy queens whe rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new-born baby’s doom : 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 
From gloom they came, and vanished into gloom, 
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* Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain ; 
More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 
With mincing gait and sneer of cold disdain. 


‘ The Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown. 
The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant crown. 


€ Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 
And still the little couch remained unblest : 
But, when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 


‘ Oh glorious lady, with the eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who wast thou ? 


‘ “Yes, darling ; let them go,” so ran the strain : 
“Yes ; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


* * Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign, 
Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream, 
Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


‘ ** Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 
Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 

The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 
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‘ ** Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


*** Yes ; thou wilt love me with exceeding love ; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay : 
Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 
Still faithful, nes the trusted may ceney, 


‘In the dark boue of sian: I deioned to aia 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side : 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde ; 


‘“* T brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone : 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 


‘ «* And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 
When in domestic bliss and studious leisure 
Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


‘** No : when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 
Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine.” ’ 


Fate at last had decided his destiny for him. 
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‘ Until quite recent times, from the days of Claren- 
don down through Gibbon, Carlyle and Macaulay to 
Green and Lecky, historical writing was not merely 
the mutual conversation of scholars with one another, 
but was the means of spreading far and wide through- 
out all the reading classes a love and knowledge of 
history, an elevated and critical patriotism, and cer- 
tain qualities of mind and heart.’ 


G. M. TREVELYAN, Clio: A Muse. 


WirHour a further thought for the past, 
Macaulay turned to the future. Hence- 
forward he would live in a citadel of his 
own making: and all attempts to beguile him 
from it on to the perilous plains of public life 
would be in vain. ‘ Having once been manu- 
mitted, after the old fashion, by a slap in the 
face,’ he told Ellis, ‘ I shall not take to bondage 
again.” Among his books a great task was 
awaiting him. 

To that task he now gave himself. For its 
achievement no toil could be too great. He 
was writing from materials now, not, as in the 
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past with his essays, merely from that superb 
memory. To the making of every paragraph 
went the reading of perhaps a score of books 
and a hundred pamphlets, correspondence 
with the possessors of facts and figures which 
could not be gleaned from the printed page— 
foreign antiquaries, custodians of manuscripts, 
registrars of births and burials—and often a 
visit In person to some obscure or remote spot 
which he was describing. We see him toiling 
up the slope of Killiecrankie, testing the time 
the English army took to climb the pass, or 
knocking at the doors of Londonderry cottages 
to inquire of aged inhabitants traditions of the 
siege told them by their fathers, and filling all 
the while his teeming notebooks. Most of all 
we picture him in that book-lined upper room 
in the Albany, working from seven in the 
morning till seven at night, or surrounded by 
pamphlets in the King’s Library in the British 
Museum. 

Out of such labour, ungrudgingly and 
lovingly given, arises the never-failing interest 
of his narrative. No person or place he men- 
tions in the course of his many thousand pages, 
but he is able to bring in a few telling words 
before his readers. His minor characters, 
whether accurate or not, are as alive and con- 
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vincing as Shakespeare’s. The obscure plotter 
Ferguson, with ‘ his broad Scotch accent, his 
tall and lean figure, his lantern jaws, the gleam 
of his sharp eyes, his cheeks inflamed by an 
eruption, his shoulders deformed,’ is drawn as 
carefully as William or Marlborough. Yet all 
the while the artist is selecting, not from his 
own imagination, but from painfully garnered 
stores of knowledge. ‘ Not to the ant nor to 
the spider, but to the bee that collects materials 
from far and wide and transmutes them into 
honey,’ Macaulay loved, borrowing Bacon’s 
words, to compare the historian at his work. 
Those who follow the easy, rapid march of his 
pages are apt to forget ° the wonderful industry, 
the honest, humble, previous toil of this great 
scholar.!’ All the time he was going ahead 
of his narrative, with axe and spade, exploring 
and preparing the ground. 

No printed source did he neglect. Some 
will recall the paragraph in which he de- 
scribes the wild life of the English countryside 
in 1685: 


‘ The red deer were then as common in Gloucester- 
shire and Hampshire as they now are among the 
Grampian Hills. On one occasion Queen Anne, 
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travelling to Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than 
five hundred. The wild bull with his white mane 
was still to be found wandering in a few of the 
southern forests. The badger made his dark and 
tortuous hole on the side of every hill where the 
copsewood grew thick. The wild cats were fre- 
quently heard by night wailing round the lodges 
of the rangers of Whittlebury and Needwood. The 
yellow-breasted marten was still pursued in Cran- 
bourne Chase for his fur, reputed inferior only to 
that of the sable. Fen eagles, measuring more than 
nine feet between the extremities of the wings, 
preyed on fish along the coast of Norfolk. On all 
the downs, from the British Channel to Yorkshire, 
huge bustards strayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and 
were often hunted with greyhounds. The marshes 
of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire were covered 
during some months of every year by immense 
clouds of cranes.’ 


At the foot of that page he gives his authorities 
for this beautiful passage, subsidiary altogether 
to the main purposes of his narrative : White’s 
Selborne ; Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds ; 
Gentleman’s Recreation, 1686 ; Aubrey’s Natural 
ENstory of Wiltshire, 1685 ; Morton’s History of 
Northamptonshire, 1712; Whlloughby’s Ornith- 
ology, by Ray, 1678 ; Latham’s General Synopsis 
of Birds; and Sir Thomas Browne’s Account 
of Burds found in Norfolk. Few of the profes- 
sional historians of a later age have possessed 
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a culture wide enough to enrich their readers 
with such unusual treasure. The same width 
of reading increases the panorama of Mac- 
aulay’s History at every turn. When he de- 
scribes the assault on Namur in July 1695 he 
remembers to add, in a footnote, that it was 
here that Captain Shandy received the memor- 
able wound in his groin. 

In particular did Macaulay make himself 
master of contemporary pamphlets and journal- 
ism, soaking his mind, as he put it, in the transi- 
tory literature of the day. He sought after 
seventeenth-century pamphlets as a terrier 
seeks rats, pursuing them on sunny afternoons 
on Holborn bookstalls and devouring them, 
even on a visit to Windsor Castle, as he sat 
in his bedroom by a blazing January fire. 
And no man before his day ever had such an 
acquaintance with that great treasury of Flying 
Posts, Postboys, and Posts with which the News- 
paper Room at the British Museum is so rich. 
In their company he learnt to grow familiar 
with the habits and ways of thinking of a past 
generation. 

Exploring country which was then virgin, 
Macaulay naturally fell into many errors. 
Pamphlets and contemporary newspapers are 
seldom written in an entirely disinterested and 
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non-partisan manner, and in the latter seven- 
teenth century party feeling ran to criminal 
heights. Honest nineteenth-century Whig that 
he was, Macaulay was too apt to take at their 
face-value tales, emanating from the republican 
printing presses during the last years of the 
Stuart regime, from which he would have 
drawn back in horror had he been better 
acquainted with the past histories and char- 
acters of those who wrote them. But the bona 
fides of anonymous journalists and pamphleteers 
is not to be found impressed on their pro- 
ducts; it must be sought for in the tangled 
forests of commentary, good and bad, passed 
on them by those who had the best means 
of judging them—their contemporaries. And 
such judgment is more often reposited in MS. 
letters than in print. 

Unfortunately, at the time that Macaulay 
wrote, acquaintanceship with the contents of 
old letters, at once the most intimate and re- 
liable of all sources of historical information, 
was not easy to come by. The vast collections 
of private correspondence, since calendared 
and opened to the student by the labours of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission and of 
various antiquarian societies, were still lying 
neglected and unsorted in country-house attics 
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and muniment rooms, while the great manu- 
script treasuries of the British Museum, Record 
Office, and Bodleian were known only to a 
few laborious and leisured scholars. To a 
busy man, the best part of whose life had been 
spent in public affairs, they were almost éerra 
incognita. When it is remembered that even 
so commonplace a source as Luttrell’s Brief 
Relation was only available to Macaulay at 
the expense of a lengthy visit to All Souls at 
Oxford and of many weary hours poring over 
the cramped and illegible writing of the 
original, the handicap under which he worked, 
compared with that of modern scholars, be- 
comes apparent. When he endeavoured to 
consult the Tanner and Wharton MSS. in 
the Bodleian—a place in which he said he 
could spend ten years without a moment’s 
ennui—he was rung out by the bored attend- 
ants punctually at three every afternoon. At 
the time when Macaulay was working, English 
historical scholarship was at its lowest ebb. 
Those who blame him for his neglect of docu- 
ments might as justly censure Napoleon for 
failing to use machine-gun fire at Waterloo. 
There is something almost pathetic in the de- 
light with which he announces Lord Spencer’s 
permission for him to ‘rummage’ in the 
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library at Althorp or the arrival of Lord Den- 
bigh’s manuscripts at the British Museum. 
Such unusual publications as the Verney 
Papers and Pepys’ Diary, then only available in 
an abbreviated and garbled form, he devoured 
greedily : the latter even formed the subject 
of a nightmare, in which little Alice appeared 
to him with a penitential face and confessed 
that she had forged it. ‘What!’ he had 
cried in his horror, ‘I have been quoting in 
reviews, and in my History, a forgery of yours 
as a book of the highest authority ! How shall 
I ever hold up my head again.’ He awoke with 
the fright of it, poor Alice’s supplicating voice 
still in his ears. 

Macaulay’s ignorance of contemporary 
correspondence necessarily vitiates the value 
of much of his History. Through it his sense of 
historical proportion is distorted. A printed 
fable or libel, invented long after the time 
to which it refers, is allowed to appear in 
his pages, because he was unaware of the con- 
temporary letters which prove its falsehood. 
Thus Locke’s expulsion from Christ Church 1s 
painted entirely from the viewpoint of his later 
Whig eulogists without the correction pro- 
vided by the correspondence of his Oxford 
contemporary, Dr. Prideaux, who reveals that 
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the Whig philosopher fled voluntarily to 
Holland on the discovery of the Rye House 
Plot. Macaulay’s statement that no officer 
of the Restoration Navy who was versed in 
sea affairs was also a gentleman, becomes un- 
tenable in the light of the Dartmouth or Port- 
land papers, and his picture of the seventeenth- 
century Londoner as a species apart from the 
rest of the nation is unbelievable to one 
acquainted with the contents of any consider- 
able country-house MSS. collection, with its 
revelation of how close was the kinship between 
a London merchant and his country brothers 
and cousins. 

Perhaps the most startling result of Mac- 
aulay’s lack of familiarity with the letters of 
his period appears in his treatment of the 
country gentleman—‘ the gross, uneducated, 
untravelled country gentleman,’ with scarcely 
‘learning enough to sign his name to a 
Mittimus,’ and generally, of course, a Tory. 
The present writer has perused many thou- 
sands of letters written by seventeenth-century 
squires, great and small, and scarcely re- 
members a single one which marks its author 
as anything but an educated and cultured 
man. Certain decencies and refinements re- 
quisite in the society of a later age these village 
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lords lacked, but in all that denotes true 
civilisation they were more often than not the 
superiors of their nineteenth-century descend- 
ants. Had Macaulay used his eyes in this 
instance, he might have to some extent cor- 
rected himself: statements that the squire of 
1685 troubled himself little about decorating 
his abode and, if he attempted to do so, pro- 
duced only deformity, or that his library con- 
sisted of little more than Audibras, Baker's 
Chronicle, Tarlton’s Fests, and the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, come strangely from the 
pen of a conscientious man who could see with 
his own eyes Canons Ashby, Belton, or Lyme. 
The truth is that Macaulay’s intimate know- 
ledge of the literature of Augustan England 
here led him astray. Literature seldom holds 
a mirror to the face of nature ; and often it 
deliberately distorts and caricatures. Sir Wil- 
full Witwoud is no more a typical specimen of 
the English provincial squirearchy in the days 
of William m1. than one of the comic colonels in 
a B.B.C. play is of the British military officer 
of our own. 

Yet the writing of his History of England made 
Macaulay an historian. Of technical training 
for his task he had had scarcely any, for there 
was scarcely any to be had. His studies at 
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school and University had been strictly classi- 
cal, his lot since then had been cast in the 
world of affairs, and such historical knowledge 
as he possessed was the result of the immense, 
but quite undirected, reading of his leisure 
hours. For his introductory chapters, leading 
up to the events of the Revolution—the real 
point at which he had resolved to begin his 
labours—he relied, as he had done in his 
Essays, solely on that general reading and on 
his memory. The relation in Volume i. of 
the Civil Wars and the reign of Charles n. 
abounds with common errors. Lucy Walter 
becomes Lucy Walters, Ormonde, who was 
governing Ireland, is made to follow his son 
Ossory, who died in London, to the grave, and 
the London Whigs of 1683 are declared to be 
superior in riches to their opponents, when, 
in fact, the wealthier citizens of that date were 
nearly all Tories. It was not till he reached 
the year 1685 that Macaulay began to rely on 
something more solid and reliable than general 
reading and common report, nor till his own 
defeat at Edinburgh that he became free to 
devote himself wholeheartedly to the search 
for such materials. The sources from which 
he derives his account of the death of Charles 1. 
are admirable, and include nearly all those 
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which were available at the time at which he 
wrote. ‘Thereafter, he steadily improved as an 
historian. 

For the student of history Macaulay’s great 
work begins with that famous third chapter, 
written during the year 1848, in which he takes 
a mountain survey of England at the time of 
James m.’s accession. It is in his feeling for 
the nation as a whole, and not merely for the 
high political movements and personages of 
conventional history, that he is a pioneer. If 
any one had preceded him in this, 1t was a poet 
and a novelist, Walter Scott, whose works he 
had loved in his boyhood. Macaulay was the 
first professed historian to think that changes 
in the state of a people were as important as 
those in a dynasty or ministry. Twenty years 
before, in his Essay on History, he had defined 
the perfect historian as one ‘in whose work 
the character and spirit of an age is exhibited 
in miniature. ... He shows us the court, 
the camp, and the senate. But he shows us 
also the nation.’ In his third chapter Mac- 
aulay attempted to do this. He drew Eng- 
land in its entirety—London, the streets of 
Bristol, the little country town, the wild moors 
and marshes of the north. Errors of detail, 
and sometimes errors of greater moment, he 
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commits, but he makes his readers see England 
as it was, and, seeing it, love it. His genius 
was that he saw poetry and the hidden life of 
the nation behind the fagade of high states- 
manship and the records of the great. 

Indeed it was largely a consciousness of these 
things that impelled him to write at all. Poli- 
ticlan as he was, he never forgot that the 
purpose of all politics was to safeguard the 
household gods and the household virtues of 
the plain man—“‘ the fireside, the nursery, the 
social table, the quiet bed.’ A sense of the 
individual citizen’s private gain is never absent 
from his History: in all he records, one feels 
the presence of Time with progress in her 
womb. He cannot describe the scene of 
Argyle’s rebellion without remembering with 
joy that the streams which then held their 
quiet course through moors and sheepwalks 
now flow through prosperous towns and turn 
the wheels of factories. He loves to contrast 
the material plenty of the artisan of his own 
day with the squalid poverty of the peasant 
of former centuries. Sometimes, in doing so, 
he misses the true purport of his subject: 
it is an error in historians to contrast the 
past too emphatically with their own present, 
lest they fall into the fault of seeing the 
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former only through the eyes of the latter. 
When Macaulay described the Highlanders 
of the seventeenth century as barbarians be- 
cause their food and housing differed from his 
own, he was committing that mistake. 

Yet imagination is so rare a gift in the 
recorder of history, who, having to be his own 
dryasdust, is often unable to raise his eyes 
from the paper before him, that we gladly 
forgive Macaulay his faults. Monmouth’s de- 
feated army pouring at dawn through the 
streets of Bridgewater, the night of terror in 
London after James’s flight, the Jacobite con- 
spirators drinking together in the tavern in 
Spring Garden, have the very impress of living 
transient emotion, given by the genius of their 
recorder an eternal form. ‘To recover some 
of our ancestors’ real thoughts and feelings,’ it 
has been finely said, ‘is the hardest, subtlest 
and most educative function that the historian 
can perform.’! It is this which Macaulay 
succeeds supremely in doing. In that noble 
passage which describes the little cemetery of 
St. Peter’s Chapel in the Tower—‘ no sadder 
spot on earth ’—all the sympathy and tender 
mercy of a great heart is given to the service 
of history. 

1 G. M. Trevelyan, Clio: A Muse. 
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Faults he has, many and grave. The splen- 
did rhetoric, that carries his reader on to so 
many heights, too often distorts the truth or 
conceals the awkward fact which would spoil 
it. Macaulay the politician was not in this 
respect serviceable to Macaulay the historian : 
the evil fruit of the hustings too often beguiled 
him. The natural vigour of his temperament 
had always caused him to see men and their 
motives over-much in black and white, and 
the habits of party oratory tended to intensify 
still more these lights and shades. So he must 
paint James wholly bad and William wholly 
good: so he must contrast Marlborough’s 
genius—‘ the red coat and eagle eye of the 
victor of Blenheim,’ ! which he never lived to 
draw—against the black shade of unbroken 
avarice and treachery. To this rhetoric his 
natural ear for fine-sounding synthesis the 
more inclined him. He, who cared for music 
but little when he heard it in a concert room, 
loved it in words and could never resist its 
charm. A kind of literary Pied Piper went 
ever before him, leading him sometimes far 
from the paths of sober reality. 

And sometimes it led him into great crimes 
against the Muse of History. It was wrong to 
1 G. M. Trevelyan, Clio: A Muse. 
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tell of Kirke a foul and horrible story, which a 
few lines on he admits he did not believe, for 
once told, as Macaulay well knew, the prejudice 
against Kirke was doubled. It was worse to use 
all the artistry of which he was so supreme a 
master to turn the eyes of his readers from 
William’s inescapable responsibility for the 
cold-blooded massacre of Glencoe—a more foul 
tyranny against the subject than any perpe- 
trated by a Stuart King. It was consciously 
dishonest to strengthen the charges against 
Marlborough by retailing as certain fact un- 
proved libels taken from obscure Jacobite 
libels which he himself regarded as hopelessly 
unreliable on every other subject. 

It was more venial in Macaulay to allow a 
natural preference for Whigs to Tories to colour 
his judgments. A man cannot rightly enter 
into the spirit of an age in which two great 
forms of thought and feeling struggle for 
mastery if he is not able to share one or other 
of them ; unless he be a god, he cannot well 
share both. Macaulay saw the seventeenth 
century from the standpoint of Whig ideals 
and emotions, as did also, in their different 
ways, Cromwell and Milton and Russell ; he is 
none the worse an historian for doing so. Yet 
the fallibility of even a good man’s nature has 
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seldom been more clearly shown than in the 
curious and quite unconscious manner in 
which he applied one standard of judgments to 
the conduct of his own party and quite another 
to that of his opponents. The old Cromwellian 
Rumbold, who was to have murdered Charles 
and James as they drove by unarmed in their 
coach, merely bore ‘a part from which he 
would have shrunk with horror if his clear 
understanding had not been overclouded and 
his manly heart corrupted by party spirit.’ 
No such excuses are made for Jacobite would- 
be assassins. When Charles um. is blamed for 
yielding to the pressure of Parliament to pass 
‘odious acts against the separatists,’ one 1s 
left with the feeling that it is only wrong for a 
King to refuse assent to a measure presented 
to him by both Houses when that measure is 
a Whig one. Nothing could provide a greater 
contrast than Macaulay’s somewhat heartless 
relation of the treatment of the helpless Clerken- 
well monks at the hand of the London mob 
with the indignation with which he refers to 
the situation of the Protestants in Catholic 
Treland—‘* unarmed in the midst of an armed 
and hostile population.’ Occasionally this 
partisanship leads Macaulay into a surprising 
degree of blindness, In the pages which he 
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devotes to making such exquisite fun of the 
non-jurors’ reasoning powers, he altogether 
misses sight of the simple fact that they re- 
mained true to the King whose bread they had 
eaten, not out of any reason, but out of plain 
loyalty. Nor, English though he 1s, does Mac- 
aulay in his zest for the Whig cause seem to per- 
ceive anything of the disgrace which hundreds 
of thousands of his countrymen felt at the spec- 
tacle of a Dutch army marching in triumph 
across England’s green and pleasant land. 

Yet when all is said and done, Macaulay was 
too honest a man to be perpetually unjust, even 
to Tories. He had, as he once said of Crom- 
well, ‘a high, stout, honest, English heart,’ 
and like his own ranks of Tuscany, he could 
scarce forbear to cheer at whatever struck him 
as noble in his opponents. The non-juror Ken 
receives as liberal a meed of praise as any man 
can earn from another :—‘ his intellect was 
indeed darkened by many superstitions and 
prejudices, but his moral character, when 
impartially reviewed, sustains a comparison 
with any in ecclesiastical history and seems to 
approach, as near as human infirmity permits, 
to the ideal perfection of Christian virtue.’ 
Nor could he find it in his heart to censure the 


behaviour of a stout Tory prelate, who offered 
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his coach-horses to draw the royal artillery into 
action at Sedgemoor — conduct, which he 
observes, has ‘ with strange inconsistency been 
condemned by some Whig writers who can 
see nothing criminal in the conduct of the 
numerous Puritan ministers then in arms 
against the government.’ Macaulay’s capa- 
city for entering into the feelings of a foe is 
proved by his lines on a Jacobite’s grave, 
written when he was first gathering materials 
for his History : 


‘To my true king I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 
For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 
And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime, 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime ; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 
Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting place I asked, an early grave. 
Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see, 
By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust. <A broken heart lies here.’ 


He loved the Whig cause and those who fought 
for it, but he loved England more. 
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But above all others of his countrymen who 
have written history, Macaulay was in two 
respects pre-eminent. Unlike those profes- 
sional historians who pursue the sheltered life 
of academies, he was a man of affairs ; he had 
mixed in the great world he described, knew 
the motives and temptations of public men and 
the difficulties of those in place. Gibbon had 
found that the captain of Hampshire grenadiers 
was not useless to the historian of the Roman 
Empire ; in a greater measure Macaulay was 
aided by the member for Calne and Leeds, the 
Indian Administrator, the Secretary-at-War. 
He knew that rakes will sometimes achieve by 
acquired tact great combinations beyond the 
reach of orators and philosophers, that the 
common people are more loyal than their 
leaders, that ‘ in every age the vilest specimens 
of human nature are to be found among the 
demagogues.” Many who write history with 
extreme fidelity to documentary evidence do 
not know these things, and carry their readers 
for want of such knowledge into a world of 
unreality. 

Even more rare in an historian than his 
knowledge of the world were the pains which 
Macaulay took to make his story readable. 
History must be, he held, no mere accumula- 
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tion of isolated facts for the benefit of a few 
secluded scholars : it must be the proper narra- 
tion and interpretation of those facts for the 
education and delight of mankind. To hurry 
as fast as possible over what was dull and to 
dwell as long as possible on whatever could be 
made picturesque and dramatic, was part of 
the historian’s business. And to achieve lucid- 
ity, no pains must be spared. ‘ What trouble 
these few pages have cost me,’ he wrote ; ‘ the 
great object is that, after all this trouble, 
they may read it as if they had been spoken 
and flow as easily as table-talk.” When from 
his crowded note-books he had stored his 
memory with the needful materials, he would 
draft a passage at white heat: then he would 
set to work, with infinite care and endless 
erasions, to remodel his first hieroglyphics into 
a more perfect form. Of this ‘ fair copy,’ he 
made it his duty to complete six or seven 
foolscap sheets regularly each day, never con- 
tinuing after the fine edge was off his zest for 
writing lest his own weariness might com- 
municate itself to his readers. When his para- 
graph or chapter was done he would fall to it 
again, calling in the Trevelyans or his friend 
Ellis to criticise, and recasting it sometimes a 
dozen times before he was satisfied. The easy 
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and restless flow of his narrative from sentence 
to sentence and paragraph to paragraph arises 
less from natural fluency than from his deter- 
mination to give to this, the supreme work of 
his life, nothing but the very best. ‘At all 
events,’ he wrote, ‘ I have aimed high ; I have 
tried to do something that may be remem- 
bered ; I have had the year 2000, and even the 
year 3000, often in my mind; [ have sacri- 
ficed nothing to temporary fashions of thought 
and style; and, if I fail, my failure will be 
more honourable than nine-tenths of the suc- 
cesses I have witnessed.’ 

Everything now was subordinated to the 
business of bringing the first part of his task to 
completion. The scenes of his labours had 
become the setting of his entire life : the paper- 
strewn table in his room in the Albany, the 
Museum and the library of the Atheneum, 
and the pleasant places he visited in his his- 
torical pilgrimages—Glencoe’s light and shade, 
Duke Humphrey’s library above the trees of 
Exeter garden, and the water meadows round 
Derry. Even the holidays he took each spring 
with the Trevelyans were fitted to the same 
inexorable purpose, though he never failed 
to combine his own acquisition of knowledge 
with the instruction and delectation of his 
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nephew and nieces. Then, when the day’s 
journey was done, as they walked by the pool 
beneath Lichfield’s cathedral or through the 
rows of Chester, that inexhaustible energy 
would be seen at its highest as he poured out, 
to the delight of his companions, a flow of 
never ceasing and cheerful commentary on 
the historical scenes about them. 

Throughout the year 1848 the first part of 
the great work went rapidly forward towards 
completion. By the end of October, he was 
grappling with proofs, and writing that in a 
few weeks his labours would begin to lighten. 
On November 18th he was able to relax and, 
noting in his journal that he would hence- 
forward record his meals as honest Pepys did, 
entertained Ellis to dinner on lobster curry, 
woodcock and macaroni. Ten days later the 
advance copies of Volumes i. and i1., carrying 
his tale down to 1688, were in his hands, and 
he had nothing to do but await the result. ‘I 
have armed myself,’ he wrote, ‘ with all my 
philosophy for the event of a failure.’ 

The suspense did not last long. Before the 
day of publication the first 3000 copies had 
been sold, and Longmans were at work on a 
new edition. At the end of January 18409, 
13,000 had been printed, and by May the book 
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had reached its fifth edition. No historical 
work of its importance had ever had such 
success, nor, indeed, scarcely any other publi- 
cation. Every one from the old Duke of 
Wellington downwards was reading and prais- 
ing it. ‘The reviewers were almost unanimous 
in their approval. But perhaps what most 
pleased its author, who confessed himself half 
afraid of such strange prosperity, was the testi- 
mony of a group of humble Yorkshire folk who 
voted him thanks for having written a book 
which working-men could understand. Across 
the Atlantic its success—though in this Mac- 
aulay could not share to the extent of a single 
penny—was even more phenomenal. Four 
months after publication, Messrs. Harpers of 
New York wrote to inform him that they had 
sold 40,000 copies, and that the total American 
sale before the year’s end would probably 
exceed 200,000. Piracy on so vast a scale was 
unprecedented, even in the New World. And 
Mr. Crump, another American, wrote offering 
Macaulay 500 dollars if he would introduce 
the name of Crump into his next volume. The 
Cabinet Minister, the Indian Councillor, the 
Edinburgh reviewer had become merged in 
something greater and more significant, the 
crowning lion of the Victorian universe, a 
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household word. ‘I have seen,’ Macaulay 
wrote after a visit to the Zoo, ‘the hippo- 
potamus, both asleep and awake; and I can 
assure you he is the ugliest of the works of God. 
Imagine Alderman Humphrey, stripped naked, 
smeared with soot, and crawling on all fours 
after a turtle dinner, and you have the very 
thing. But you must hear of my triumphs. 
Two damsels were just about to pass that door- 
way which we, on Monday, in vain attempted 
to enter, when I was pointed out to them. 
‘Mr. Macaulay !’ cried the lovely pair. ‘ Is 
that Mr. Macaulay ? Never mind the hippo- 
potamus ! ”’’ 

There were also other and more formal 
honours. In March 1849 he was installed 
as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow 
and given the Freedom of that city. In July 
came a summons from Prince Albert to the 
Palace and the offer, not unnaturally declined 
by one who had set his freedom before a seat 
in the Cabinet and £2500 a year, of the new 
Regius Chair of History at Cambridge. ‘ My 
temper is that of the wolf in the fable,’ he 
wrote, ‘I cannot bear the collar. I have got 
rid of a much finer collar than this.” A later 
mark of esteem which both amused and 
pleased him was his election in January 1850 
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as a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. Everywhere he 
was hailed as the master educator of his age. 
He was even privileged to instruct his sovereign, 
who at dinner at Buckingham Palace spoke to 
him of his book, and owned thatshe had nothing 
to say for her poor ancestor, James n. ‘ Not 
your Majesty’s ancestor,’ interposed Macaulay, 
‘your Majesty’s predecessor.’ The correction 
was graciously accepted. Such humility was 
universal. 

Yet perhaps the humblest person concerned 
was Macaulay himself. For if his History in 
the eyes of his countrymen outsoared all others, 
it fell immeasurably below that perfect and 
unwritten history which he himself was ever 
trying to achieve. ‘I have never read again,’ 
he wrote, ‘the most popular passages of my 
work without painfully feeling how far my 
execution has fallen short of the standard which 
is in my mind.’ On the very day that the 
success of his book was first assured, he turned 
in all humility to the work of that greater his- 
torian whom he had learnt to love and venerate 
in his youth, Thucydides. ‘ Others,’ he con- 
fessed, ‘ one may hope to match : him never.’ 

For such a man there could be no resting on 
his laurels. The first two volumes had been 
launched, and the narrative carried to 1688 ; 
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but before the historian lay the whole ocean 
of the eighteenth century still to be traversed. 
His experience had taught him much, and, 
like all true artists, he was ready to learn and 
profit by it. ‘I have now,’ he wrote on the 
8th of February 1849, ‘made up my mind to 
change my plan about my History. I will first 
set myself to know the whole subject : to get, 
by reading and travelling, a full acquaintance 
with William’s reign. I reckon that it will 
take me eighteen months to do this. I must 
visit Holland, Belgium, Scotland, Ireland, 
France. The Dutch archives and French 
archives must be ransacked. I will see 
whether anything is to be got from other 
diplomatic collections. I must see London- 
derry, the Boyne, Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, 
Namur again, Landen, Steinkirk. I must 
turn over hundreds, thousands, of pamphlets. 
Lambeth, the Bodleian, and the other Oxford 
libraries, the Devonshire Papers, the British 
Museum, must be explored, and notes made : 
and then I shall go to work. When the 
materials are ready and the History mapped 
out in my mind, I ought easily to write on an 
average two of my pages daily. In two years 
from the time I begin writing I shall have 
more than finished my second part. Then I 
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reckon a year for polishing, retouching, and 
printing.’ 

On these further labours he now embarked. 
‘My task,’ ‘Did my task,’ ‘My task and 
something over,’ is the constant refrain of his 
journal during the next two years. The 
profits which his initial success had brought 
him made little difference to his way of life : 
indeed, they made little to his wealth, for 
if the royalties he received were large, the 
obligations with which their repute endowed 
him almost outweighed them. Such responsi- 
bilities he made no attempt to escape; if he 
did not care to live like a prince, he could at 
least give like one. In this luxury he indulged 
frequently, and after his kind, secretly. Long 
parted friends, stray acquaintances who had 
no conceivable claim on his generosity, even 
complete strangers who wrote to urge the 
needs of a common humanity, found in him 
an inexhaustible giver. ‘I got a letter from 
——,’ runs one typical entry in his journal, 
‘who is in great distress about his son’s debt. 
I am vexed and sorry, but I wrote, insisting 
on being allowed to settle the matter ; and I 
was pleased that (though there have been, 
and will be, other calls on me) I made this 
offer from the heart and with the wish to have 
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it accepted.” Sometimes the importunities he 
suffered from those who got wind of his gener- 
osity were quite startling. ‘What strange 
begging letters I do receive ! ’ he wrote on one 
occasion. ‘A fellow has written to me telling 
me that he is a painter and adjuring me, as I 
love the fine arts, to hire or buy him a cow to 
paint from.’ 

One joy his royalties brought him: that he 
was able to increase his help to his two un- 
married sisters, Fanny and Selina, who had 
long been in part dependent on him, and were 
now living at Brighton where he frequently 
visited them. Another was the setting up 
of a brougham of his own. It seemed only 
fair, as he noted, that he should have some 
personal advantage from the success of his 
labours. On January 16th, 1851—four months 
before the pageant of the great Hyde Park 
Exhibition began—the brougham arrived, and 
its owner drove in it to dine at Lord John 
Russell’s, ‘ pleased and proud, and thinking 
how unjustly poor Pepys was abused for noting 
in his diary the satisfaction it gave him to 
ride in his own coach.’ 

The pride in his fame and brougham was 
surpassed a year later by a crowning glory. 
Since the loss of his seat in 1847 Macaulay had 
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received the offer of several constituencies and, 
on Palmerston’s ejection from the Cabinet in 
1851, of a place in the government. But all 
such offers he had steadily refused : he had 
his task. His return to Parliament was finally 
accomplished in the most singular way. In 
the summer of 1852 his former constituents 
determined to make amends for the slight they 
had put upon him five years before. Nor 
could all the discouragements they received 
from the illustrious man whom they had re- 
solved thus to honour turn them from their 
purpose. Macaulay would neither visit them 
nor give any pledges or even an opinion upon 
political matters. The only concession he 
would make them was to intimate that if they 
chose to elect him on such terms—‘in a 
manner so honourable and peculiar,’ as he 
put it—he would not feel justified in refusing 
the trust. They did so, and by a handsome 
majority. Never had Burke’s plea for the 
freedom of parliamentary representatives 
received so sweeping a vindication. 
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‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 
Pore. 


Durinc the years in which the great History 
was going forward, its author was recording 
the events and thoughts of every day in his 
journal. He had begun the practice on his 
return from India, describing his visit to 
France and Italy in 1837 in a formidable folio 
volume purchased from Mr. Fell, the stationer 
in Piccadilly. ‘Thereafter, on his accession to 
Cabinet rank, he had abandoned it for close 
on ten years, resuming it a few weeks before 
the publication of the first part of his History 
in 1848. From that time until his death he 
seldom failed to bring it up to date each night. 
The bold, sloping hand of his entries, so im- 
petuous that at times it is almost illegible, fill 
eleven volumes, ranging in size from the great 
folio with its seven hundred pages, in which 
he recorded his last three years of life, to the 
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little paper-cover pocket-books which he took 
on his Continental holidays. 

These journals have never been published, 
though they were used, with fine judgment, 
by the late Sir George Trevelyan. To-day 
they rest in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where they have been placed by 
the generous public spirit of his son, Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan. Those who seek in them 
such horrid revelations as wink through the 
discreet shorthand of that other and greater 
diary a few hundred yards distant in the 
Pepysian library, will be disappointed. Here 
are no revelations—only an occasional erasion 
of some more than usually strong expression 
of the author’s dislikes, and after one such 
the unexpected and unanswerable comment— 
° How my hieroglyphics will trouble any pry- 
ing person!’ Yet in their crowded pages may 
be found the essence of a great Englishman. 

Like all good diarists,; Macaulay is doubly 
interested in the world about him and in him- 
self. He tells us everything: how his stomach 
was disordered after mixing his wines too 
freely at the Greenwich ‘ Trafalgar’: or how 
he tore his trousers at the knee, falling over 
the step by Newton’s statue as he came out of 
Trinity Chapel. The passion for detailed nar- 
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rative which makes the History so readable is 
here also. And the knowledge that he was 
writing for no eyes but his own begets a certain 
easy directness of phrasing, which is more akin 
to the spoken than the written word and 
reminds one of Johnson’s table-talk. So he 
speaks of his contemporaries and their doings : 
Derby, unable to persuade the Peelites to join 
his government in 1858, ‘ means to march the 
old ragged regiment through Coventry,’ Pal- 
merston ‘is not the man to decline anything— 
he would accept the Rectorship of a College in 
Greenland and be off by the next whaler,’— 
Wilberforce ‘ used to sing after dinner and so 
did Brougham, but the fashion is gone out 
of England.’ The same informality, as of 
one taking his ease in Zion—the quality above 
all others which 1s so lacking in the Essays— 
gives a piquancy to every page of Macaulay’s 
diary. Baba, he records one June day in 1853, 
has told him that a cousin had called his 
story a nasty romance, ‘and [I said that I 
would put him down in my journal as a stupid 
beast, which I do.’ 

Here is the minute record of a Victorian’s 
daily life. We see him working in the early 
hours in the quiet of the Albany, with his table 
covered with the accumulated litter of years— 
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once he was forced to his great benefit to spend 
a whole day tidying in order to unearth a long- 
borrowed book whose owner had demanded its 
return—reading Cicero or the latest novel at 
breakfast, and then walking round to Brooks’s 
or the Atheneum to hear the news or talk 
like Johnson for victory. Thence he would 
make his way Bloomsburywards to his day’s 
labours in the Museum. But most he liked to 
visit Hannah and the Trevelyan children at 
Clapham or Westbourne Terrace—to chat for 
ten minutes stolen from the working hours of 
morning with the two dear girls, or spend in 
their company an afternoon of ‘content, peace 
and quietness.’ He never quite grew out of 
his family, and, when his father’s fireside was 
no more, clung as eagerly to his sister’s. Here 
all his feast days were passed : the Christmas 
entry is almost unvarying— We had the old 
dinner—the cod, oysters, turkey were excel- 
lent: then the snapdragon, and the salt and 
the laugh—and by that time dear little Alice 
had been quite as much excited as her singu- 
larly delicate frame will bear.’ He could 
scarcely record an hour passed with these loved 
ones without adding some grateful comment— 
‘What a good happy family, fine understand- 
ings, sweet tempers, warm affections, high 
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principles ’°—and, when the children grew 
older, he poured guineas in almost embarras- 
sing confusion into their hands on their birth- 
days; ‘a small present,’ he wrote on one 
such, ‘compared with what I owe her for 
twenty-one years of love and kindness.’ 
Though Macaulay adored children, he was 
at one with his generation in liking to see them 
in their right place. In one house where he 
dined, the children, contrary to the general 
rule, were allowed to appear at the dinner- 
table and indulge in behaviour at which his 
indignation knew no bounds— eating of every- 
thing at the side tables, squeezing themselves 
between the guests,’ and even climbing up 
behind his chair to eat soup out of their 
mother’s spoon: ‘an odious nuisance never 
seen at any house but this.” And towards the 
youthful failings of his nephew George, he 
could at times be, though always a kind, a very 
severe critic. Perhaps on the whole he pre- 
ferred little girls to little boys, and when they 
grew somewhat older, the preference still 
remained. To a gay, laughing, prattling miss, 
provided she was tolerably good-looking, he 
was always glad to unbend ; at dinner parties 
he was a great favourite with the young ladies. 
Only he liked their beauty to endure : ‘ Alas ! 
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alas!’ he notes on meeting an old acquaint- 
ance after many years, ‘ that everything beauti- 
ful must fade. How beautiful once!’ And, 
when at a friend’s house an all too ripe widow 
cast her net at him, he fled, confessing that he 
might have acted otherwise when both were 
younger—‘ before I had grey hairs and she 
mustachios.’ 

Though with all the chivalry of his age 
towards women—he once made a vow never 
to review the books they wrote lest he should 
be forced to criticise them—he found it hard 
to hide his disgust when they fell short of his 
ideal of their sex. Blue-stockings of any kind 
he particularly abhorred. Of an acquaint- 
ance at a foreign hotel who presented him to 
his wife, he wrote in his journal: ‘ He pre- 
pared me for the interview by saying that she 
was a very great invalid and a great politician, 
and if he had added to this not very alluring 
catalogue of female charms that she was ex- 
ceedingly ugly and disagreeable, he would not 
have been far wrong.’ Nor did he like any 
infringement of his conceptions of propriety. 
He was shocked by the dancing of the 
gallopade at a Christmas ball at Woburn—as 
voluptuous as the fandango he thought it— 
and was much distressed at a dinner party 
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by a lady who ‘ kept on very nearly trespassing 
beyond the limits of decorum.’ On the whole 
he probably did well to remain a bachelor. 

Save for his sister and his nieces, his closest 
intimates were all men. At the famous break- 
fast parties which he and his friends—Hallam, 
the historian, Monckton Milnes, Bishop Wil- 
berforce, and Lord Mahon—were wont to give, 
he would pour out that amazing talk of which 
no instance remains, because, as Tom Moore 
said, to record it one would have needed as 
wonderful a memory as his own. It was more 
soliloquy than conversation, irritating to those 
who wanted to shine themselves, but to those 
humbler ones who preferred to listen delightful 
beyond expression. ‘The only great conver- 
sationalist I ever knew,’ was the Duke of 
Argyll’s testimony. And when any one inter- 
posed a doubt or question, the quick ‘ Oh, 
don’t you remember ?’ would introduce some 
example of that marvellous and all-embracing 
memory. Macaulay once remarked that any 
fool could say his Archbishops of Canterbury 
backwards, and proceeded to do so till some 
one stopped him at Cranmer. He used to 
boast that if every copy of Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained were destroyed, he could 
replace them out of his own head. 
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Chief among his friends was the lawyer 
Thomas Flower Ellis. After the latter had lost 
his wife, the two became inseparable—dining 
together almost nightly on such noble fare 
as broiled mackerel, young duck, asparagus, 
and plovers’ eggs at Macaulay’s favourite 
tavern, the * Trafalgar’ at Greenwich, or in 
his rooms in the Albany. For Ellis’s company, 
the great historian more and more eschewed 
parties and social functions—‘ racketing,’ as 
he called it—preferring to spend long fire-lit 
evenings with him discussing Greek authors or 
laughing at the ludicrous, though somewhat 
Decameronish, verses which Ellis wrote for 
their joint amusement. Once, when the two 
old friends were sitting thus together, Mac- 
aulay fell asleep over the fire, but continued 
talking so coherently that the other for some 
time perceived no difference. 

Often the two would take their holidays 
together—at Malvern or the Isle of Wight or 
their favourite Paris. ° By the by,’ Macaulay 
wrote to Ellis in September 1849, when the 
first-fruits of his History were beginning to flow 
into his pockets, ‘ you know our contract. I 
promised to treat you. I do not mean that I 
will pay for your tubs and towels. But I insist 
that I order all the dinners and settle the bills. 
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I will give you a round of restaurateurs—Very, 
the Fréres Provenceaux, the Café de Paris, 
Véfour—and when we have tried them all, we 
will stick to the best. If you have any scruples 
about going through this course of experi- 
mental gastronomy at the expense of a Plutus 
like me—a fellow rolling in wealth and about 
to receive six thousand pounds in a few weeks— 
I will promise to let you take me to Rome in 
your carriage and at your own proper charge 
the first summer after you are a Judge of the 
Common Pleas.’ Very pleasant travels they 
were that these friends took together : ‘ I had 
good health, generally good weather, a good 
friend and a good servant,’ is the grateful entry 
on their return from one such. 

Sometimes in term time, when Ellis could 
not accompany him, Macaulay took his holi- 
days alone. He was always glad of an oppor- 
tunity—a burst pipe in his chambers or the 
coming of the painters—to steal away for a 
few days to Bristol or the Wye or Brighton, 
where he would stay at the Norfolk, recalling 
how, in the less decorous days of his youth, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister had cuckolded an 
English Lord Chancellor there, but adding 
that since there were now Bibles in all the 
bedrooms, he hoped the pollution had been 
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expiated. On such solitary holidays, he 
would occupy himself in long walks, striding 
for sixteen miles along the dusty roads round 
Ventnor with only a single stop for a draught 
of porter, or slipping away with a volume of 
Plautus in his pocket to the thickets under 
Bonchurch to read away a drowsy summer’s 
day. 

If books are companions, Macaulay was 
never alone. He read incessantly—at break- 
fast, in a carriage crossing the Alps, as he 
walked the London streets or the Malvern hills. 
* What a blessing it is,’ he once wrote, ° to love 
books as I love them—to be able to converse 
with the dead and to live amidst the unreal.’ 
He loved them so much that he was ready to 
read them all, good or bad, and in the daily 
entries of his reading there is scarcely one which 
does not include some reference to his progress 
in some long and ponderous Victorian novel : 
‘I do not know why [ read such trash,’ he often 
adds. Though he thought little of the work 
of his contemporaries, he occasionally stumbled 
on something that pleased him ; once, almost 
against his will, he found himself following 
with laughter the adventures of a certain 
Soapey Sponge, galloping homerically across 
the green English shires. Yet the books he 
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loved most were always the books he knew 
best—the good companions to which he re- 
turned again and again. The least tampering 
with their sacred writ aroused all his indig- 
nation: when Dr. Warburton suggests as an 
emendation to his favourite Lear—‘ the finest 
of all human performances ’—the substitution 
of ‘candent tears’ for ‘cadent,’ Macaulay’s mar- 
ginal comment is ‘More fool Warburton.’ 
And where Johnson had softened Hamlet’s 
‘ grunt and sweat’ to ‘ groan and sweat,’ on the 
grounds that modern ears could scarcely bear 
such language, he wrote across the page— 
‘We want Shakespeare, not your fine modern 
English.’ 

Most of all he returned, again and again, to 
the classics. In little more than a year he read 
all Cicero twice, Plautus three times, and 
Demosthenes four. Cicero he knew as few of 
even the greatest scholars have done, following 
his moral fall and the growth of that all-cor- 
roding egotism with profound pity and under- 
standing. He used to say that the pleasure a 
man took in Cicero was the standard by which 
his intellectual culture must be measured, and 
he once got his nephew George into a rare 
scrape by advising him to read him during a 
mathematical lecture at Cambridge. Plato 
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he followed in a vast early seventeenth-century 
folio, a purchase of his youth, measuring 
sixteen by ten inches and weighing twelve 
pounds. Often in its crowded margins he 
seems to be taking part himself in the Socratic 
dialogue. ‘There you are in the Sophist’s 
net,’ he interposes ; ‘ I think that if I had been 
in the place of Polus, Socrates would hardly have 
had so easy a job of it.” And profoundly as he 
admired that wonderful mind, he shared all the 
irritation that the philosopher’s contemporaries 
must have felt at his personality. ‘I do not 
wonder that they poisoned him,’ he wrote, 
‘A pest of a fellow—his delight in humbling 
everybody else, his mock humility, his quaker- 
like patience, more provoking than any in- 
solence, would have driven me mad.’ 

But his strong and acute enjoyment of 
literature arose mainly from his capacity for 
appreciation and not from any analytical 
faculty. The dissecting kind of criticism was 
beyond him. From this cause, his first allegi- 
ance was still given, as in the far days of Barley 
Wood, to the poets—to the great Greek tra- 
gedians, to Shakespeare, to Milton, to Dante, 
above all to Homer. He did not need to read 
these ; he remembered them. Crossing to 
Ireland, with a fresh breeze and the sun sinking 
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in glory, and the starlight ‘ like the starlight of 
the Trades,’ he found an excellent substitute 
for reading, going through Paradise Lost in his 
head. 

Over the realm of English letters in the 
prosperous ’fifties, Macaulay reigned supreme. 
Others in the front rank there were—Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson—but these were mere 
novelists and poets, and therefore to the British 
public altogether on a lower and lighter plane 
to that of the author of the History of England 
and one who had been in his time a Cabinet 
Minister and a member of the Supreme Council 
of India. No man of letters in this country has 
ever held quite Macaulay’s position. Preside 
over his fellow writers, in the sense that Johnson 
or Dryden did, he certainly did not: he had 
too little liking for literary society for that. 
*I met Sir Bulwer Lytton or Lytton Bulwer,’ 
he once mentions: ‘he is anxious for some 
scheme for some association of literary men. 
I hate the notion of gregarious authors. The 
less we have to do with each other the better.’ 
Yet for all that he regarded himself as their 
representative and the custodian of their good 
fame. When the Queen asked him what he 
thought about a book of Froude’s, he spoke of 
it more highly than he felt it merited, ‘ not 
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wishing,’ he explains, ‘to lower him or his 
work in the estimation of his sovereign.” By 
his fellow authors of the humbler kind he was 
literally bombarded with manuscripts which 
they desired him to read and, of course, praise : 
in this they were frequently disappointed, 
though, if they were hard up, they could gener- 
ally count on receiving a cheque by reply. But 
woe betide them if they claimed to pretensions 
which Macaulay thought unmannerly or arro- 
gant. ‘A fool who lives at Ramsgate,’ he 
writes of one such, ‘has sent me a ranting 
Socialist and Chartist essay, begging that I 
will get it published, and telling me that he 
applies to me because I am the Incarnation 
of his principles. I will send him an answer 
that he shall remember the latest day that he 
lives.’ 

Fools of any kind he did not bear kindly. 
Those who bored him and those who kept him 
waiting particularly raised his ire. At the 
Board meetings of the British Museum, on 
which he served as the living representative of 
letters, he frequently encountered both. ‘To 
the Museum,’ he records—‘ long stupid sitting 
—the Duke of —— a fool, and I little better 
for going to a place where two hours are‘spent 
in doing what a man of sense and vigour would 
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despatch in five minutes.’ A few months later 
there is a change, but only, it transpires, from 
the frying-pan into the fire. ‘The Duke of 
——’s death has relieved us of a great bore. 
But we have chosen to afflict ourselves with 
another, who is as great a fool as his Royal 
Highness and has the additional fault of think- 
ing himself a wit—Lord N——. A sillier, 
shallower twaddler I never knew. I have 
greater difficulty in keeping my temper with 
him than with any man with whom I ever did 
business.’ But just when the enraged historian 
felt he could bear it no longer, and was con- 
templating resignation, death again inter- 
vened and he was able to epitomise— Poor 
Lord N.! God rest him. But a greater bore 
I never knew.” When Macaulay himself took 
the chair at the Board’s meetings, business 
went on fast. 

It was not only fools whom he did not suffer 
gladly. For some of the more eminent of his 
fellow writers he felt a strong aversion. The 
aged author of the Excursion he dismissed 
briefly as *a humbug, a bore and a rat,’ and 
added the opinion that the sooner his influence 
on literature ceased to be felt the better. Of 
a younger poet he wrote: ‘ Aurora Leigh is 
trash—unredeemed trash—bad philosophy, bad 
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style, bad versification, gross and sometimes in- 
decent imagery.” And when he sat next to 
Mrs. Gaskell, then world-famous as the author 
of Cranford, he merely set her down as ‘ the 
writer of a book which I have not read and am 
not likely to read’; and even his spelling 
forsook him in his scorn at the genus blue- 
stocking, for he endowed her name with an i. 
Particularly did he dislike his fellow historians. 
He once was forced to take Miss Strickland in 
to dinner: ‘ Never in my life,’ he records, 
“was I more disagreeably seated’; and he 
could by no persuasion be brought to admit 
that Carlyle ever penned a sentence that was 
not meaningless gibberish. ‘ Carlyle is here 
undergoing a water cure,’ he wrote from 
Clifton. ‘I have not seen him yet. But his 
water-doctor said to S. the other day: “ You 
wonder at his eccentric opinions and style. It 
is all stomach. I shall set him to rights. He 
will go away quite a different person.” If he 
goes away writing commonsense and good 
English, I shall declare myself a convert to 
Hydropathy.’ 

Sometimes Macaulay’s literary estimates were 
singularly at fault. When David Copperfield first 
came out, he recorded his opinion that it had 
better have stayed in, and that its author was 
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a played-out mine. Yet, though he thought 
Dickens’ style vulgar and flippant, and held 
him far beneath his rival Thackeray, he would 
never speak or write against him—first, as he 
said, because he had once eaten his salt, 
secondly, because he was a good man, and 
thirdly, because he hated slavery as heartily 
as he did himself. And if he had strong dis- 
likes, he at least knew what he liked and never 
failed to praise it. ‘ Admirable—the greatest 
man since Milton,’ he notes, after re-reading 
Burke. 

To love anything, Macaulay had first to 
understand and grow familiar with it. He 
liked things to be clear, even in matters of 
climate ; he loathed fogs and what he called 
‘moist sloppy weather,’ and his favourite sky 
was ‘a hard Christmas frost with a sun as red 
as blood.’ Certain things, excellent in them- 
selves, he never tolerated because he never 
understood them. Philosophy was one of 
them—‘ German humbug,’ he termed it, ‘ no- 
thing but objectivity, subjectivity and that 
trash,’ and he used to say that he would 
rather have written John Gilpin than all the 
volumes of Fichte, Kant, Schelling, and Hegel 
together. ‘Did I not point out to you the 
most absurd article on metaphysics in the new 
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edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica,’ he en- 
quired of Ellis. ‘ The author is named Mansell. 
He has now got into a controversy with as 
great a fool as himself on the highly interest- 
ing and important question whether identity 
can properly be said to be a quality : whether, 
for example, one of the qualities of Mr. Thomas 
Flower Ellis be his being the same person as 
Mr. Thomas Flower Ellis. Mr. Mansell con- 
tends strongly for the negative. He says your 
being the same person as Mr. Thomas Flower 
Ellis is not one of your qualities, but the 
ground or subtraction of your qualities. And 
these vagabonds pronounce it a desecration 
to call Bacon and Newton philosophers ! ’ 

A good hater Macaulay certainly was. 
Quakers he loathed —‘the dullest, vilest, 
most absurd of all Christian sects ’°—and Mr. 
Spurgeon’s preaching and Mr. Disraeli. When 
the latter got into a controversy with Croker 
in the Quarterly Review, Macaulay was de- 
lighted: ‘They are well matched—two of 
the greatest scamps living—scandals to litera- 
ture, scandals to politics, never so well em- 
ployed as when abusing and exposing each 
other.” He hated theoretical Tories, and 
Radicals—‘ your busy, impracticable, uncom- 
promising reformers’—and cabbies because 
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they were always late: ‘I would make no 
concession to these fellows, none,’ he declared 
when a cab strike was threatened. He also 
detested collections in church, which, he noted, 
never failed to coincide with his rare attend- 
ances. ‘A collection as usual,’ he records. 
‘I doubted about my giving anything as the 
charity is one to which I subscribe annually, 
and it is rather contrary to principle to let a 
preacher get out of me more than the usual 
consideration I think appropriate to this pur- 
pose. However, I gave something.’ And more 
than all things he hated baseness and dis- 
honesty in any form. 

Yet if Macaulay was a good hater, he was 
also a good lover. He loved the progress that 
contributed to man’s material well-being— 
the steam engine, the steam carriage, the 
electric telegraph, the gas-light. He liked 
to see the common people about him happy : 
it was characteristic that he delighted in the 
seventh Idyll of Theocritus, because it was full 
of ‘rural plenty and comfort—flowers, fruit, 
leaves, fountains, soft goatskins, old wine, 
singing-birds, joyous friendly companions.’ 
He loved his friends, and was almost absurdly 
loyal to them where once he had given his 
heart. He would sometimes, in the case of 
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a very old and trusted companion, even defer 
his judgment to his, and when at the Man- 
chester art gallery he was much struck by 
Etty’s ‘ Sirens,’ he was careful to add to this 
expression of opinion, ‘ Whether this be good 
or bad art, God knows! I will ask Lord 
Lansdowne.’ 

Above all he loved liberty and he loved his 
country. It was scarcely wonderful that he 
loved the former, bred as he was among the 
men who had slain the slave trade and the 
slave owner. The hours spent at the feet of 
the great Greek and Latin republican writers 
had helped to foster that love. In his writing, 
as on the floor of the Commons, Macaulay was 
ever the assertor of the public liberties against 
kings and arrogant patricians and corrupt 
administrators, blending ancient and modern 
thought in so wonderful a way that for a 
moment Roman plebeian and Victorian Whig 
seemed one. So he marched proudly in the 
van of the Whig crusade for liberty with John 
Russell and his kin : 


* the good house 
That loved the people well.’ 


Only by the time he reached their lines, the 
foes he had come to slay were no more: the 
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Tory despots had all vanished. Yet when new 
enemies to freedom arose, threatening to bind 
the future as the past, the vigilant old cham- 
pion was ready to cross a sword with them : 
the joint-stock capitalist, Railway Hudson— 
“Mammon and Belial rolled into one ’—or 
the all-destroying tyranny of an absolute demo- 
cracy, then in its first infancy, in which he saw 
infinite possibilities of future peril. In the 
last years of his life he wrote a remarkable 
letter to an American friend confiding these 
fears : 


‘I have long been convinced that institutions 
purely democratic must, sooner or later, destroy 
liberty or civilisation, or both. In Europe, where 
the population is dense, the effect of such institu- 
tions would be almost instantaneous. What hap- 
pened lately in France is an example. In 1848 a 
pure democracy was established there. During a 
short time there was reason to expect a general 
spoliation, a national bankruptcy, a new partition 
of the soil, a maximum of prices, a ruinous load of 
taxation laid on the rich for the purpose of support- 
ing the poor in idleness. 

* Such a system would, in twenty years, have made 
France as poor and barbarous as the France of the 
Carlovingians. Happily, the danger was averted ; 
and now there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an 
enslaved press. Liberty is gone, but civilisation has 
been saved. 
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‘I have not the smallest doubt that if we had 
a purely democratic Government here the effect 
would be the same. Either the poor would plunder 
the rich, and civilisation would perish ; or order 
and prosperity would be saved by a strong military 
government and liberty would perish. You may 
think that your country enjoys an exemption from 
these evils. I will frankly own to you that I am of 
a very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be 
certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. 
As long as you have a boundless extent of fertile and 
unoccupied land, your labouring population will be 
far more at ease than the labouring population of 
the Old World, and, while that is the case, the 
Jeffersonian policy may continue to exist without 
causing any fatal calamity. But the time will come 
when New England will be as thickly peopled as Old 
England. Wages will be as low and will fluctuate 
as much with you as with us. You will have your 
Manchesters and your Birminghams, and in those 
Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of thou- 
sands of artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of 
work. Then your institutions will be fairly brought 
to the test. Distress everywhere makes the labourer 
mutinous and discontented and inclines him to 
listen with eagerness to agitators, who tell him that 
it is Monstrous iniquity that one man should have a 
million while another man cannot get a full meal... . 
It is quite plain that your Government will never 
be able to restrain a distressed and discontented 
majority. For with you the majority is the Govern- 
ment, and has the rich, who are always a minority, 
absolutely at its mercy. The day will come when in 
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the State of New York a multitude of people, not one 
of whom has had more than half a breakfast or 
expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose 
a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of a 
legislature will be chosen? On one side is a states- 
man preaching patience, respect for vested rights, 
strict observance of public faith. On the other is 
a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capital- 
ists and usurers, and asking why anybody should be 
permitted to drink champagne and to ride in a 
carriage while thousands of honest folks are in want 
of necessaries. Which of the two candidates is likely 
to be preferred by a working-man who hears his 
children crying for more bread? I seriously appre- 
hend that you will, in some such season of adversity 
as I have described, do things which will prevent 
prosperity from returning ; that you will act like a 
people who should in a year of scarcity devour all 
the seedcorn, and thus make the next a year not of 
scarcity, but of absolute famine. There will be, I 
fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase the 
distress. The distress will produce fresh spoliation. 
There is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution is 
all sail and no anchor. As I said before, when a 
society has entered on its downward progress, either 
civilisation or liberty must perish. Either some 
Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of Govern- 
ment, with a strong hand, or your Republic will be 
as fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians 
in the Twentieth Century as the Roman Empire 
was in the Fifth; with this difference, that the 
Huns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire 
came from without, and that your Huns and Van- 
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dals will have been engendered within your own 
country by your own institutions.’ 

Strongest of all was Macaulay’s love for his 
country. ‘ England is so great,’ he wrote of an 
Irish book full of hatred against her, ‘ that an 
Englishman cares little what others think of her 
or how they talk of her.’ For the foreigner 
and his doings, as for everything he could not 
understand, he hadamagnificentscorn. ‘I have 
found here and there,’ he remarks of the first 
frail bud of Continental sanitation, ‘an attempt 
at a water-closet, but always an unsuccessful 
attempt.’ And when at Rome an insolent 
cabman followed him into his hotel demand- 
ing a higher fare, he flung him into the street 
by main force. ‘I do not know how it is,’ he 
added that night in his diary, ‘ but I have been 
in three brawls to-day and all with low people.’ 
Every achievement of England’s filled him 
with pride, and, when he travelled outside her 
borders, it was with the manifest consciousness 
that he was a citizen of no mean city. Once, 
on one of his holidays in France, he encoun- 
tered a band of English navvies employed, at 
a time when English workmanship was the 
envy of the world, on the construction of a 
railway. He sent for them and begged them 
to let a fellow-countryman treat them to break- 
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fast, giving them a napoleon for the purpose. 
So a citizen of imperial Rome in a distant land 
saluted the Eagles. ‘I am anxious,’ he wrote 
in the dark days of 1854, ‘ about our brave 
fellows in the Crimea, but proud for the 
country, and glad to think that the national 
spirit is so high and unconquerable.’ 

His vaunted Liberalism had indeed far more 
in common with the proud Whigs, who threw 
down the gauntlet to Louis x1v., and whose 
historian he was, than with the Manchester 
pacifists of his own day. He was no senti- 
mentalist or craven in his politics. ‘ You call 
me a Liberal,’ he once said, ‘ but I don’t know 
that in these days I deserve the name. I am 
opposed to the abolition of standing armies. 
I am opposed to the abrogation of capital 
punishment. I am opposed to the destruction 
of the National Church. In short, I am in 
favour of war, hanging, and Church Estab- 
lishments ! ’ 

With such tenets Macaulay had a natural 
leaning towards Lord Palmerston, whom, 
indeed, he much admired. ‘I rejoice in his 
luck most sincerely,’ he wrote after one of that 
statesman’s remarkable feats of extrication 
from an awkward scrape, ‘ for, though he now 
and then trips, he is an excellent Minister, and 
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I cannot bear the thought of his being a sacri- 
fice to the spite of foreign powers.’ When 
asked to take office after Palmerston’s dis- 
missal, he refused to do so, and at the end of a 
Latin poem of his nephew’s he added lines 
commemorating the awe in which the great 
Foreign Secretary’s name was held throughout 
the world. Chosen leader and writer of their 
countrymen in the fighting ‘fifties, the two 
veterans pass before us—erect, top-hatted, con- 
fident of mien and with something irrepressibly 
English in every poise of their bodies. 

Macaulay’s nephew has left us a picture of 
the sturdy old dictator of Mid-Victorian letters 
as he appeared in these years: ‘Sitting bolt 
upright, his hands resting on the arm of his 
chair or folded over the handle of his walking 
stick, knitting his great eyebrows as if the sub- 
ject was one which had to be thought out as 
he went along, or brightening from the fore- 
head downwards when a burst of humour was 
coming.’ Less conventional, but as illumi- 
nating, is the description of a New York 
journalist, as retailed by the sitter himself in 
a letter to Margaret Trevelyan : 

‘The writer says that I am a stout man with 


hazel eyes ; that I always walk with an umbrella ; 
that I sometimes bang the umbrella against the 
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ground ; that I often dine in the Coffee room of the 
Trafalgar on fish ; that once he saw me break a 
decanter there, but that I did not appear to be at 
all ashamed of my awkwardness, but called for my 
bill as coolly as if nothing had happened.’ 


When Macaulay saw the portrait of himself 
which Richmond painted in 1850 he was not 
displeased—the face of a man, he noted, of 
considerable mental powers, great boldness 
and frankness, and a quick relish for pleasure. 
It reminded him of Mr. Fox’s. 

Far down beneath that downright exterior 
lay the springs of poetry. ‘I saw the lights 
of Dublin Bay,’ he writes after a voyage. ‘I 
love entering a port at night—the contrast 
between the wild lonely sea and the life and 
turmoil of a harbour when a ship is coming in.’ 
To Matthew Arnold Macaulay seemed only 
the giant embodiment of the English middle- 
class Philistine, terrible as an army with 
banners and smashing down all beauty in his 
path. Yet his writing is full of passages in 
which some intense depth of feeling seems to 
well over: that, for instance, in which he 
pictures Bunyan at work on his Pilgrim’s 
Progress : 

‘Images came crowding on his mind faster than 
he could put them into words, quagmires and pits, 
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steep hills, dark and horrible glens, soft vales, sunny 
pastures, a gloomy castle of which the courtyard 
was strewn with the skulls and bones of murdered 
prisoners, a town all bustle and splendour, like 
London on the Lord Mayor’s Day, and the narrow 
path, straight as a rule could make it, running on 
up hill and down hill, through city and through 
wilderness, to the Black River and the Shining 
Gate.’ 

As for his religion, it is difficult to set any 
exact name to it. He had travelled a long 
road from the strict observances and narrow 
views of his father’s sect. Religious persecu- 
tion of any kind he loathed with all his soul, 
and when a delegation of fervent fellow 
parishioners begged him to draw up a scathing 
denunciation of a measure extending some 
small favour to Catholics, he treated them to 
a speech which he reckoned they would re- 
member to their dying days. He seldom went 
to church, and when he did it was only to 
record afterwards his almost unvarying dis- 
approval of the sermon—‘a bad sermon as 
usual,’ ‘a most detestable sermon,’ and, the 
best he could be brought to was a grudging ‘a 
middling sermon.’ Yet he was strict in his 
own life, full of compassion for suffering wher- 
ever he recognised it and generous in charity 
to a fault. Once in a marginal note to a 
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theological work, he came near to defining his 
creed. ‘If ran the text, ‘ to live strictly and 
think freely ; to practise what is moral and to 
believe what is rational, be consistent with 
the profession of Christianity, then I shall 
acquit myself like one of its truest professors.’ 
Here, Macaulay wrote, was truth: ‘ haec est 
absoluta et perfecta philosopht vita.’ 
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‘He felt that his time was short, and grieved, with 
a grief such as only noble spirits feel, to think that he 
must leave his work but half finished.’ 


Macautay, History. 


On October 25th, 1850, Macaulay wrote in 
his journal : 


‘My birthday. I am fifty. Well, I have had a 
happy life. I do not know that anybody, whom I 
have seen close, has had a happier. Some things I 
regret: but, on the whole, who is better off? 
I have not children of my own, it is true ; but I have 
children whom J love as if they were my own, and 
who, I believe, love me. I wish that the next ten 
years may be as happy as the last ten. But I rather 
wish it than hope it.’ 


The first signs of change, which even he, 
who hated change so much, could not hide 
from himself were at hand. For long he had 
been troubled by mysterious attacks of giddi- 
ness and a recurrent tendency to bleed in the 
head; and, though the time had been when 
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north-east and south-west wind were all one 
to him, they were so no more. He would 
wince for a moment : then, recalling his com- 
pensations, return to his labours. But in the 
summer that saw his triumph at Edinburgh, 
there came a foreboding of something more 
ominous, which crept even into his working 
hours: he scarcely knew what. Days passed 
when he could not write at all; only by 
struggling fiercely with himself could he shake 
off a feeling of dullness, never known to him 
before, and begin again. Bright, his doctor, 
gave him calomel enough, as his victim said, 
to purge three bilious elephants, but all to no 
purpose. ‘How I worked a year ago,’ he 
wrote, ‘ and why cannot I work so now.’ On 
July 22nd, 1852, nine days after his election, 
extreme debility, long impending, and a deep 
pain in his chest warned him that something 
was radically wrong, and he sent for Bright. 
The latter found that the action of the heart 
was seriously deranged. When the curtain 
rises again on Macaulay, it is at Clifton, 
whither Hannah had taken him: walking 
slowly, lest the palpitations should begin again, 
across the thunder-dewed August fields. Here 
he remained all that autumn, talking much 
of old times and faces, and revisiting Barley 
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Wood and the friendly green places of his 
childhood. 

With the need to be still, there came to this 
over-busied spirit an intense and almost pain- 
ful sense of the world’s beauty. ‘The sight of a 
cart-load of children in a Somerset lane, sing- 
ing and laughing for sheer joy at their ride, 
could make him catch up his breath: he had 
been so long buried in books that he had 
almost forgotten the earth about him. He 
knew now that his days on it were numbered : 
sometimes when he thought how few they must 
be, and how soon he must leave those he 
loved, he could hardly command his tears. 

From this time forward Macaulay was an 
invalid. That winter bronchitis came to him, 
and thereafter the fogs of each succeeding 
winter brought with them long dreaded fits 
of asthmatic coughing. It was as though a 
chain had been laid on him: he could walk 
but slowly and with pain for a few hundred 
yards before he was forced to return, the hours 
of work were broken by the need of frequent 
rest ; he was a prisoner. But yield he would 
not. He knew now he could never reach the 
end of his task: by him the ocean of the 
eighteenth century would not be sailed. Yet 
before he went down towards the shadows he 
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would finish William ; he would not go hence 
till that was done. So he pleaded ever with 
Charon for a respite. 

To his task once more he committed him- 
self. ‘I sat down doggedly to work,’ ran his 
oft-repeated phrase, borrowing old Johnson’s 
adverb. Sometimes he felt that he could never 
accomplish it ; that his reputation would sink 
to nothingness in his own time, leaving him 
among a generation that would marvel at his 
former fame. Yet each month of his own life 
saw another month added to that chronicle 
of a nation’s life which he was telling, and still 
the flowing pages kept their majestic pace. 
Something of the foreknowledge of death 
entered, too, into his style ; from the time of 
his illness his work is marked by a certain bare 
and beautiful economy of words, hitherto alien 
to him. The little articles he wrote in these 
years for the Encyclopedia Britannica—on Atter- 
bury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, and Johnson—are 
masterpieces of compression. 

Nor would he surrender any iota of the life 
outside his task that he could still retain. 
Urged by his doctors to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, he would not do so. His attend- 
ances in the House were rare and he spoke but 
seldom, yet, when he did, he was listened to 
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with universal respect, and almost with awe. 
When, in the summer of 1853, he rose after a 
six years’ silence, the sleepy Wednesday Com- 
mittees adjourned in haste and the lobbies 
filled with members running towards the 
chamber with the cry that Macaulay was up. 
He spoke for forty minutes, in the quiet tones 
of ‘a man of the world, confiding his learning, 
his recollections, and his logic to a party of 
gentlemen,’ + and when he sat down a private 
measure which, but for his intervention would 
have passed almost without opposition, was 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. In 
the same session he spoke on the India Bill— 
“one of those bursts of conversation which 
would have charmed the breakfast or cheered 
the dinner-table,’ as Disraeli from across the 
gangway called it—in favour of recruiting the 
Indian Civil Service by competitive examina- 
tion. Later he served as Chairman of the 
Committee for putting the new system into 
practice, and wrote its Report. But the late 
nights in crowded lobby and stifling chamber 
proved more than his broken health could 
bear. 

Yet, though forced to abandon his public 
work and save his vitality as best he could for 
1 The Leader, June 2nd, 1853. 
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his unfinished task, his love for life suffered no 
abatement. Nor did his courage. When an 
epidemic of burglaries alarmed the neighbour- 
hood, he announced his intention of buying a 
gun. And when nervous friends were dis- 
turbed by the prospect of the popular satur- 
nalia to be held in the Green Park on Oak 
Apple Day, the old stalwart was full of scorn. 
In his youth, like all his generation, he had 
been nervous of the rough, unpoliced London 
mob; he was so no more, for he knew his 
England too well. He gave his servants leave 
to watch the festivities from the top of the 
house: as for himself, he said, he would not 
stir. But when the evening came and the 
reports of the fireworks reached him, he could 
not refrain from hobbling to the window of his 
bedroom to view the show—‘ very beautiful it 
was, he thought—and only a sprained leg 
from which he was suffering prevented him 
from joining the gaping servants on the roof. 
One showery day in the summer of 1854, while 
walking in the water meadows near Esher, 
where he was staying with the Trevelyans, he 
turned into an ale-house and encountered a 
party of poor Surrey hop-pickers, weary after 
a long tramp homewards from a fruitless 
season. ‘They called for beer, and a foaming 
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pot of the old English liquor was set before 
them, but, when they learnt its price, they put 
it down untasted. Macaulay pulled out the 
money and bade them drink. Their simple 
gratitude afforded him deep pleasure ; he left 
them, he recorded in his journal, followed by 
more blessings than be believed were ever 
before purchased for ninepence. 

That summer at Esher saw him often at 
Hampton Court, pursuing his work beneath 
the trees of his hero, William’s, palace. De- 
spite his infirmities, seldom a week passed 
without his completing seven or eight pages. 
When winter came he was back at the Albany, 
buried in pamphlets and broadsides, and turn- 
ing away, as he put it, from the miseries of 
Balaclava to the battle of Steinkirk. Con- 
sciousness of the magnitude of his labours and 
the shortness of his time made him impatient 
to be done: he had reached a point at which 
he was glad when he learnt that there was no 
more to be discovered. By November 1855 
he was once more correcting proofs. A month 
later the second part of his History, bringing 
his tale to 1691, was published. 

Its success surpassed even that of the first 
part. Twenty-five thousand copies of the two 
volumes were struck off, yet, before the day of 
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publication, Longmans wrote to tell him that 
they had been compelled to print a further 
five thousand. No such edition of a work of 
that magnitude had ever been known before. 
To its author its triumph spelt wealth and 
such fame as even he had not yet known. 
Yet his heart was still that of a child, and, 
turning again to his Thucydides, he prayed 
that neither age nor riches should harden 
him. 

Macaulay’s achievement was little short of 
miraculous. He succeeded in making history 
the favourite reading of the general public of 
his day. Ina single year 14,000 copies of one 
volume were sold in the United Kingdom 
alone : and in a generation 140,000 copies of 
the entire History. In America its sale was 
even vaster—a circumstance which much 
puzzled its author, for, as he observed, the 
book was entirely insular in spirit. It was 
translated into almost every language, even 
Persian, and Macaulay was honoured by the 
acclamations of the learned Academies of 
every part of the world. He was even made 
that, which in his youth he had pretended 
to guard his pockets against in a crowd—a 
German knight ! 

Wealth his triumph brought in almost as 
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great a measure as fame. Even before the 
appearance of the second part, the steadily 
accumulating sale of the earlier volumes had 
raised his income to close on £4000 a year ; 
like Dogberry, he told his friends, he would 
soon have two gowns and everything handsome 
about him. Three months after the publi- 
cation of part two, Longmans, anticipating the 
time for payment, sent him a cheque for 
£20,000. The thought of being so opulent 
gave him much amusement. It tickled his 
fancy to sit in the parlour of his old friend 
Henry Thornton, the banker, in Birchin Lane, 
and discuss with him the ways and means of 
investment. ‘ I think,’ he remarked, as Thorn- 
ton explained the various classes of Spanish 
government stock, ‘I catch your meaning. 
Active Spanish Bonds profess to pay interest 
now, and do not. Deferred Spanish Bonds 
profess to pay interest at some future time, and 
will not. Passive Spanish Bonds profess to 
pay interest neither now nor at any future 
time! I think you might buy a large amount 
of Passive Spanish Bonds for a very small 
sum!’ He could make his friends comfort- 
able now with a clear conscience. The wealth 
was all the greater, for it was his practice to 
pay all bills within twenty-four hours and to 
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treat his literary gains as capital. Anything 
over he gave away, and with both hands. 

In 1856 there came two changes in his life. 
In January he bade farewell to his constituents 
and, nearly thirty-six years after he first entered 
it, quitted the House of Commons. Spring 
saw a further alteration. For some time he 
had been looking for an acre of green turf, 
where, as he told an American friend, he might 
be within reach of his Clubs and the Museum, 
yet out of the reach of the coal fogs and rain 
fogs which for six months in the year made it 
so hard for him to breathe. On May st he 
entertained Ellis for the last time in his rooms 
in the Albany, and next day moved into a 
pleasant house which he had bought for him- 
self in a wooded lane on Campden Hill. Here 
at Holly Lodge he could step from his library 
windows on to a green lawn, and here turn 
gardener, rejoicing in the rhododendrons and 
laburnums that grew round his little fountain, 
or rooting out the ‘impudent flaring, yellow 
faces ’ of the dandelions with as fierce a joy as 
ever he fell upon the Tories. He was happier 
here ; sleep came more easily and refresh- 
ingly ; and near at hand were Hannah and 
the Trevelyan children in Westbourne Terrace, 
whom he loved still to entertain on feast days 
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in traditional style—to a goose on Michaelmas 
Day, and oysters and a mighty turkey at 
Christmas. After the sixth dozen, he used to 
tell his young guests, oysters cease to whet the 
appetite. 

Here nearly all Macaulay’s remaining days 
were passed. The Argyll children next door 
loved to watch the great historian walking up 
and down his verandah with his book in his 
hand, occasionally diving out to destroy a weed 
or a slug. Sometimes he would tear himself 
away from his little paradise of turf and 
shrubs to accompany the Trevelyans on some 
holiday ramble, crossing the Alps to see Venice 
for the first time or sampling the English Lakes, 
where he laughingly suggested that he should 
turn an honest penny by charging the trippers 
for the treat of seeing him stand by Words- 
worth’s grave at Grasmere. And sometimes 
also he would visit old friends—Lord Lans- 
downe at Bowood or the Stanhopes at Cheven- 
ing, where he would watch his little Valentine, 
Lady Mary, dancing among the flowers. But 
all too often, when he went abroad, he was 
forced to stay indoors wheezing by the fire and 
longing to be back by his own hearth. He 
drew his breath more freely there. 

On the 28th of August 1857, Macaulay, as 
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he was seated at dinner at Holly Lodge, 
received news of an honour, all the more 
gratifying on account of the source from which 
it emanated. ‘I had hardly begun to eat,’ he 
wrote in his journal, ‘when a message came 
with a letter from Palmerston. An offer 
of a peerage: the Queen’s pleasure already 
taken. I was very much surprised. Perhaps 
no such offer was ever made without the 
slightest solicitation, direct or indirect, to a man 
of humble origin and moderate fortune, who 
had long quitted public life. He had no 
scruples about accepting, which he did grate- 
fully, taking the title of Lord Macaulay of 
Rothley after his birthplace. Henceforward, 
he told his nieces, they must be careful to 
address him in the manner of the seven- 
teenth century as ‘ Right Honourable my 
Singular Good Lord!’ In the same autumn 
he was unanimously elected High Steward of 
the Borough of Cambridge. It pleased him 
to be associated with his old University town, 
and with an office that had been held in its 
time by Bacon, Cromwell, and Clarendon. 
Far dearer to Macaulay than any worldly 
honours were his books. When the lamps 
were lit and his day’s work laid aside, the old 
bachelor’s house was peopled by hundreds of 
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friendly shadows more solid to him than any 
reality. Some were of his own native English 
breed : Parson Adams would sit beside him 
at his pipe, or Elizabeth Bennet peer round 
the door, and the silver of Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth’s armour glint across the moonlit lawn 
between the parting of the curtains. But most 
the old scholar loved to have about him, when 
the London fogs shrouded the city below, the 
spirits of men bred in a clearer clime whom 
he had loved since his earliest youth. Some- 
times as he turned the pages he could not 
restrain his tears—* crying for Achilles cutting 
off his hair, crying for Priam rolling on the 
ground in the courtyard of his house; mere 
imaginary beings, creatures of an old ballad- 
maker who died three thousand years ago.’ 
For other and newer writers he had little 
love. The lower lip would project and the 
great brow darken above his contracting eyes 
in outward expression of that intense and un- 
shakeable conservatism. He had never liked 
changes in the things he knew, and, as he 
grew older, he liked it less and less. New men, 
new modes, what were they to him? Pre- 
Raphaelitism, perish all such affectations, and 
as for the nerveless, milk-and-water set of 
young fellows in the House of Commons, the 
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old senator despised them with all his heart. 
Perhaps he was angriest of all with those who 
dared to criticise his History : a pedantic lawyer, 
called Paget, kept fastening on to certain of 
his bold statements and facts in the most in- 
solent way. He would not answer his spiteful 
trash, not he: no man, the old Whig Bentley 
had said, could ever be written down but by 
himself. Posterity would read what he wrote ; 
his critics if he but ignored them would soon 
be forgotten. 

The petulance which he sometimes permitted 
himself in his dealings with the outside world 
was never shown to those he loved. To such 
as were dependent on him—to his servants, to 
his relations—he was unfailingly gentle and kind. 
In the early summer of 1858 he paid a visit to 
his nephew at Cambridge, entertaining a party 
of undergraduates with his wonderful talk at 
breakfast, and then tottering across Clare 
Bridge and along the edge of the lawn of 
King’s. It was painfully obvious how weak he 
was growing with age: but he struggled hard 
to conceal it. ‘I begin to sit loose to lie,’ 
he wrote. He knew that the last scene of 
the play was approaching : he would meet it, 
he resolved, with fortitude and gentleness. 
Only it grieved him, as he wrote of his own 
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William, ‘with a grief such as only noble 
spirits feel, to think that he must leave his 
work but half finished.’ 

Manfully he struggled with it. His frame 
was broken by a perpetual cough, and the 
tendency to indolence was stronger and more 
frequent than before. ‘How the days steal 
away, he recorded ; ‘I think often of John- 
son’s lamentations repeated every Easter over 
his own idleness.’ Yet he would comfort him- 
self by recalling how often before he had de- 
sponded thus and laboured in vain to please 
himself, yet ended by pleasing the world. In 
the final months of his life, he wrote some 
of his finest passages—the description of the 
Darien fiasco, of the fire at Whitehall, of 
the recognition of the Old Pretender by Louis. 
The tragedy was that he was conscious that 
he was only just beginning to learn how to write, 
and soon he would be able to write no more. 

In October 1859 there came a heavy blow. 
Trevelyan had left England earlier in the year 
to take up an appointment as Governor of 
Madras, and it was now definitely decided that 
in February, Hannah, taking Alice with her, 
should sail to join him. The parting which 
Macaulay had dreaded all his life was to come 
at last, and in little more than three months’ 
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time. Profound and overwhelming sorrow 
oppressed him at the thought of it; he knew 
it was right and necessary, yet could scarcely 
bring himself to face it. To hide his grief 
more than ever he turned to his work, tasking 
all his slender strength to accomplish it. At 
least, he resolved, he would see one more 
volume through the press before he died. By 
December 14th he had brought his narrative 
to the end of the session 1699-1700. There the 
noble edifice stops short on the brink of the 
eighteenth century it had still to bridge, 
though two isolated fragments project above 
the waters beyond—the description of William’s 
death, which, himself a dying man, he had 
sketched in rough manuscript, and the bio- 
graphy of the younger Pitt, which he wrote 
in the last year of his life for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

That December there was an intense frost. 
The cold, the anguish of that approaching 
parting, and the strain of overwork combined 
to produce a heaviness of mind and body 
almost beyond his bearing. On the roth he 
recorded his sensations in his journal : 


* Still intense frost. I could hardly use my razor 
for the palpitation of the heart. I feel as if I were 
twenty years older since last Thursday ;—as if I 
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were dying of old age. I am perfectly ready, and 
shall never be readier. A month more of such days 
as I have been passing of late would make me im- 
patient to get to my little narrow crib, like a weary 
factory child.’ 


The doctors examined him, but could find 
no organic affection, only that the heart was 
a little weak. On December aist a thaw set 
in, with heavy rain and great clouds from the 
south-west driving fast through the sky. That 
afternoon the sun shone for a few moments, 
and Macaulay ventured out into the garden. 
Again the doctors were optimistic, promising 
that, if his heart would but act with force, all 
his ills would vanish. ‘ They may be right,’ 
he recorded. ‘I am certainly very poorly— 
weak as a child. Yet ’—and almost he hoped 
—‘I am less nervous than usual. I have shed 
no tears during some days, though with me 
tears ask only leave to flow, as poor Cowper 
says. I am sensible of no intellectual decay ; 
not the smallest.’ But two days later, he 
fainted at his work and lay insensible for many 
hours. Yet even still the doctors feared no 
danger. 

His sister spent Christmas Day with him. 
She tried to cheer him, but his emotion at the 
thought of her approaching voyage to India 
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was so unrestrained that she felt it would be 
unwise to remain with him too long. He 
seemed to those who loved him to be lost in 
an impenetrable mist of unhappiness. 

On Wednesday 28th, the Feast of the Inno- 
cents, the old Whig champion roused himself 
to dictate a letter to a poor curate enclosing a 
cheque for £25, and signed his name to it. 
After that he wrote no more. Early in the 
evening, his nephew, George Trevelyan, called 
at the house, intending to stay to dinner. But 
his uncle’s collapsed appearance and _ the 
broken irregularity of his answers caused him 
to change his mind. There was something 
radically wrong, he felt, and he hurried home 
to fetch his mother. 

But in the library at Holly Lodge, Macaulay 
did not move. There was no sound in the 
room now. Perhaps it was best so. His last 
days had been cast in a quiet time of England’s 
history, and he had been glad of it, knowing 
from his studies that it was a sad thing to live 
in an age of which it was stirring to read. He 
had been born when England was struggling 
for her very existence: he had seen her 
triumph over all her enemies—French sans- 
culottes, Berlin decrees, Napoleon and the 
bearskins of the Guard: administrative cor- 
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ruption, financial depression, revolutionary 
gatherings, Chartist petitions. He had lived 
to see his country the unchallenged arbiter of 
the world. And now that his own time of 
eclipse had come, her sun still shone in un- 
broken glory. Great changes there might be 
in the womb of time—Italian union, American 
civil war, Prussian militarism dominant and 
victorious, he knew nothing of these. The 
greatness of England pervaded the whole 
earth, and he had been her chronicler. 

They found him sitting upright in his chair, 
with a book still open at his side. The heart 
had stopped, and the historian had become 
part of that which he had made it his business 
to record. 
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